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A Week or Less 


Buys in Life Insurance 





For instance at age 35, a saving of 85 cents a week 
buys $1,000 Life Insurance for 20 years, then $1,000 
cash to policy-holder. 

Send post card to-day and we will tell you what 

it will do at YOUR age 
<o How about your home? Will your family be 
~®, able to keep it should anything happen to you? 

gv 
Please ea, Why not settle the matter now? Write to-day 
send infor- 2 for further information on the important 
(J 

subject of Life Insurance. Dept. M. 


= -— Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


C Incorporated as a Stock Company 
Name a ae ? by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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What It Does 


It writes your bills with double the speed of the pen. 

It writes bill and charge sheet at one writing—no more need for 
separate charge entries. 

It writes, at the same time, any additional charge or order copies that 
your system may require. 

It adapts itself perfectly to your system or the needs of any business. 

It improves system, insures against errors— makes short cuts which 
were impossible under former methods. 

It extends the field of the typewriter to form and tabular work of 
every kind and description, and always with an immense saving of time, 
labor, and expense. 


Send for our illustrated booklet on the REMINGTON BILLING TYPEWRITER 
Remington Typewriter Company New York and Everywhere 


(Incorporated) 
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No. 4970 


HERE is no limit to the number of 
artistic and harmonious groupings you 


: A Luxurious Living Room in Karpen Leather Furniture 


a double guarantee with every piece —the deal- 

er’s and our own—of absolute satisfaction or 

can make with Karpen Guaranteed your money back. Look for the Karpen trade 

mi Upholstered Furniture. Nor does any other ‘mark on every piece. It is your best protec- 

furniture so combine exquisite beauty of design tion against the substitution of inferior goods. 

and outline, with the very maximum of com- Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather is the 

fort and durability strong, flexible, nature-grained, outer layer of 

Karpen’s is the on/y upholstered furniture the hide. (Imitations are made of cheap 

bearing the maker's name and trade mark. ‘split,’ fleshy, underneath layer, artificially 
It is sold only through dealers, and you get grained.) 


Over 500 HKarpen Styles in Finest Fabric Coverings 


contain the same purified, genuine curled hair filling, the same Karpen spring construction 
(U.S. Government specification), and the same deep, clear, lasting finish as Karpen Genuine 
Leather Furniture. 









Write To- 


day tor Karpen’s Free Book ‘‘S” 


Ihe largest, most artistic and most comprehensive furniture guide 
ever published — sent FREE for the asking. ‘Tells you how to avoid 
furniture imperfections and impositions. Depicts beautifully planned 
interiors. Illustrates and describes over 500 styles of Karpen Chairs, 
Davenports, Couches, and Suites. With book “S" we give you the 
name of nearest Karpen dealer who will quote you a liberal intro- 
ductory discount on Karpen Furniture. Drop us a postal. 


S. KHARPEN @ BROS. 
Karpen Building Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 155-157 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 


World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture A 





Style Louis XVI 
No. M 0597 
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What is Your Annual Dust Loss? 


The annual loss to merchants from dust-damaged goods runs into 
In places where people congregate dusty floors 
Many deaths from tuberculosis are 


millions of dollars. 
are a positive menace to health. 
the direct result of dust poisoning. 

The removal of the evil lies in the treatment of floors with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


The dust which gathers on dry wooden floors is prevented from 
rising and circulating in the air where Standard Floor eons 5 is used. 
This is invaluable both from hygienic and financial 
points of view. The saving to merchants is enor- 
mous. Also preserves the flooring and reduces labor. 

Three or four applications yearly give ideal results. 


AT OUR OWN EXPENSE we will prove the wonder- 
ful efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing. On request 
we will gladly apply it to the floor of one schoolroom, 
corridor, or part of one store floor free of all charge. 


Sold everywhere in cans and barrels of varying capacity. 
Not for Household Use. 
Write for full particulars, testimonials, and for reports 
from medical authorities on ‘¢ Dust and Its Dangers.’’ 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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This is the 


Mark 
To Go By 


when you want perfect 
paints for every purpose. 
“Acme Quality” paints, 
enamels, stains, varnishes 
—everything that goes on 
with a brush—save uncer- 
tainty, trouble and expense. 
Send for the new painting 
uide, the authority on “ Zhe 
election and Use of Paintsand 
Finishes.”’ Acomplete, practi- 
cal book—not only telling ow, 
but specifying the right article 
for each kind of work. Valuabie 
to everyone. Free on request. 
Dept. Q 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















NY reader of this magazine whose funds 
yield less than four per cent will be 
interested in our system of receiving de- 
posits by mail. ‘The savings banks in Cleve- 
land are among the strongest in the world, 
and for the past sixty-five years have safely 
paid four per cent interest on deposits. 


Send to-day for booklet ‘‘ M.’’ 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















mi’ GENUINE 
1 GUYOT 


SUSPENDERS 
Webbing 
Inimitable 
Buttonholes 
Indestructible 
| Wolo) ie) meal oe biel hale 
CHGUYOT on 
every patr 
lawel: had (1) evers 
sSPODP OU*F per pair 


OSI HEIMER BROS. 
1001 CHESTNUT S!. PHILADELPHIA 








|FREE me 10c Size 
CALDER’S 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTINE 


Simply write and ask for it, en- 
closing 2c stamp to cover postage. 
We believe that once you have 








THIS SIZE ; . - 
IN GLASS tried it, you will ever afterwards 
ORMETAL || DEMAND CALDER’S. 
Highest Quality 
25c. For Over Fifty Years. 
AT ALL 
SHOPS ALBERT L.CALDER CO., 








181 No. Main 8t.,Providence, R.I. 


CALDER’S NAIL POLISH TABLET 
A Sample by Mail 10c 

















Many RAZORS but only one 


y Shavade suivies 


The secret of clean shaving is mas- 
saging. Shavade rubbers will soften beard 
f and keepskinhealthy. 10c. tofit brush han- 
dle, 15c. with separate handle, postpaid. 


SAMPSON APPLIANCE CO. 
151 Church 8t., New York 


“Rubitin” 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philedelphia 





By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


Toronto and Montreal, six cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions : For Countries in the Postal Union. 


Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada— By subscription $2.25 the Year. 
In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Single copies, outside of 


Single Subscriptions, $2.75 


Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 








When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 
scription will expire 


you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 





A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may be traced back ina continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week — save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphiaand 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsyli ania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall his partne v,in 1765. In 1805 the 

randson of "David Hal? became its publisher. 

en he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 

Atkinson, formed an alliance w sith Charles 
ie xander, and in the summer of that year 
they changed the title of the Gazette to 1E 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 














The Next Number 


Stage Conditions in America 
By William Winter 


‘¢ There has not been a time in the history of the 
American stage when the theatre received so much atten- 
tion as it receives now, from the public and the press, and 
there has not been a time when the quality of its average 
presentments so little deserved the respect of intellect and 
judicious taste. . . . What are the causes that have 
produced this deplorable effect ? ”’ 

That is one of the opening declarations made and one of 
the opening questions asked in this article by a man who has 
for fifty years been, and who still is, the most forceful and 
scholarly dramatic critic in the United States. The declara- 
tion he supports by argument and instance; the question he 
answers with the fearless courage of supreme conviction. 

Does our most important theatrical manager really 
regard his business as ‘‘ a sort of department-store ’’ ? 

Do our leading actors really believe that ‘‘ the dollar- 
sign is the sign of success ’’ ? 

Will our stage ‘‘ more and more be devoted to ornate 
spectacle,‘ crank’ experiment,andallformsoffadandfolly | 
that the ingenuity of the ‘amusement’ monger caninvent’’? | 

These are some of the problems with which Mr. 
Winter has here to deal. 


Newport 
By Samuel G. Blythe 


In his arduous explorations of the places whither 
Americans go to be amused, Mr. Blythe has reached New- 
port, where ‘‘the people who live ‘up on the hill’ have 
reduced exclusiveness to a science,’’ where they like 
to think that ‘‘ Position,’’ not Wealth, is all-in-all, but 
where, ‘‘ when a millionaire who dates from Castle Garden 
not earlier than 1847 flashes up and gives them the high- 
dollar-sign, they will eat his dinners and allow him grad- 
ually to acquire merit—provided his dinners continue to 
be good.’’ 

It is an able article as well as an amusing one, interest- 
ing because of all that its writer has observed, and healthy 
because of its good-natured satire and hearty humor. 
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The small, conveniently-located 
ribbon-changing lever on the 


front of 
New Tri-Chrome 








absolutely controls the kind of typewriting 
produced. There is nothing to do save set 
this lever according as you wish purple copy- 
ing, non-fading black or red typewriting. 


rhe price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models. 


Tu 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Branch Stores Everywhere. 





















Marine Motor 


Here is the sim 
plest, smoothest 
running en- 
gine onearth, 
Quality con- Ff 
sidered, it’ 

the iewent 

priced. We 
guarantee ab- 
SOLULE SALIS- pmmemen 
faction. 


Immediate 2:; ». p. $60 
H (with complete 
Shipment “Siipment) 
Write at once for new catalogue she ywing Zen st 


2% to 27 hk. f., at prices that will surely interest 


Du Briz Marine Motor Co, 487 suain st. 











A Minnow that Swims| 


Something entirely new in artificial bait which 








has taken fishermen by storm. 





K. & K. Animated Minnow * 
Swims and has all the action of a live 
minnow. No lures, no spinners —just 


an artificial Golden Shiner jointed so as t roduc : 
lively movements. Rights itself in water insta Onl y two 
hooks. When bass strikes, the minnow he vulls away am mm the 

















For casting or still fishing—stream or lake. Sent prepa 
fishermen Bass size $1.00; large sea-bass or muscs 
$1.50. Dealers be the first in your locality to take a 





tage of the enormous demand Write for descriptive bookle 


K. & K. MPG. CO., Dept. P, TOLEDO, OHIO 


One Hoxie Bullet 
Kills 


No other bullet expands 
so perfectly om flesh. That 
dail insures it 

One shot tears adeep wound, 
which ills at once. 

If you use Hoxie Bullets for 
big game, you'll come back 

with the game, not a story. 

A 30 Cal. Hoxie wili kill any 
game in America, saviny you rifle 
weight, ammunition.and came 

The most successful sportsmen 
are enthusiastic about Hoxie 
Ask your dealer, or write direct 
An instructive booklet for your 
name and address. ~ 


HOXIE AMMUNITION CO. 
340 H Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


10 Days Free Trial 


We ship on approval, without a_ cent 

deposit, Pe. si prepaid. pe 

PAY if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 cays 

a bicye r a pair of 

Do Not Buy 1,72 irom anrone at 

any price until you receive our latest art 

catalogs illustrating every kind of bi 

s > and have learned our unheard 

ices and marvelous w ¢ 

is et - will co 

ONE CENT }: yoo" 


anc 
: free, post- 
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you 


everything will be ant ye 
aid, by return mail “Ye mu will get 
much valuable ae ormation Do not 


wait, write it no 
TIRES, Ooester- ‘Brakes, Bu in up 
Wheeis and all sundries at Aal/ usnai 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55 CHICAGO 
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Concrete—The Business 
Opportunity of To-day! 


ET’S come smack down to facts. 

Here’s a money-making opportunity 
that is an absolute, protected monopoly. 
A business as clean and straight as it is 
richly profitable. 

Make Miracle Concrete Blocks. 

We give exclusive rights. The de- 
mand exists everywhere, and we 
are spending thousands of dollars in large educational 
advertisements (like this one) to help our customers sell 
their products! 


$250 Starts You in the Miracle Block Business 


Now whether you want to build your own home or 
your own business these facts are val. 

Miracle Double Air Space Concrete Blocks are the 
only form of Concrete Building 









And this arrangement zacreases the stability of the 
structure, by lessening the distance between the solid 
portions of concrete — 

— By giving, instead of one, three perpendicular 
walls, which are, at the same time, a unit of strength — 
equalizing all weight and strain. 

And because it is moisture-proof, you can plaster 
directly against the back of a Miracle wall, without the 
work and expense of furring and lathing. 

Now, the only materials required to make Miracle 
Blocks are cement, sand and water—and a decent aver- 
age of brains. 

Miracle Blocks can be made in 69 different styles 
and faces. 


For the Man-About-To Build 


his own home, store, bunga- 


Blocks that are actually /o7s- Build Your Home and Your Business low. You can easily produce 


ture-proof, Frost-proof and 
all-around Zroudb/e-proof — 

That retard Heat, Cold and 
Flames—repel Vermin. 

They cost 20% less than 
any other material—and last 
for generations. 

Miracle Concrete Blocks 
grow harder, denser, more 
closely-knit in texture with 
every year’s wear. 

They present that natural 
Cut-Granite richness of effect, 
and, with their variety of shapes 
and faces, meet the Architect’s every whim and inspiration. 

Here’s how and why they are 





Moisture-Proof 


It’s well known that wood and stone and the ordi- 
nary Concrete Blocks provide straight and easy paths 
for Frost and Moisture, Heat and Cold. 

Now the Single Air Space Concrete Blocks ate 
y made like this. y They offer only part-protection—ab- 
sorb the moisture, frost, heat-rays, 
etc., that happen to strike the air 
spaces, but allow them free entrance 

2 at the other portions of the block. 
A aah built with Miracle Double Air Space Blocks 
has every other wall beaten ‘“ad/ hollow.” 

For the simple reason that it zs all-hollow—with 
dead air spaces at every point, which take up and entirely 
diffuse frost, moisture, heat and cold. 

(See the large center cut. Note the over-lapping ar- 
rangement of the air spaces. Fully patented and protected.) 








your own Miracle Blocks of 
the kind and style you want — 
and think of the handsome 
saving you can effect — besides 
gaining unequaled beauty, 
service and sanitation in your 


building. 
Our Fair Play 
Guarantee 


We mean business, clean 
business, and deal out zx the 


Miracle Concrete Blocks open. Our machines and 


molds are sold to you on our 
plain word-of-honor guarantee of satisfaction. 
That means you may have all of your money back 
any time within go days if you want it. We stand 
behind the quality of Miracle Molds for al/ time. 


Shall we mail you our large and handsome 
114-page book on The Modern Industry, Con- 
crete?—just published. Pages 9x 12 inches. 
Over 500 illustrations. It covers everything 
that pertains to the Concrete Industry— gives 
a complete working-knowledge of 
Concrete. Pictures and describes 
in graphic detail constructions for 
buildings, at all prices, from plain 
little home-spots and stores to 
mansions — but beauties every 
one. We’ll also send you use- 
ful, special information if vou 
will tell us whether 
you are interested in 
Concrete as a Build- 
er or as an Investor. 
Book will be mailed 
on receipt of 24 cents 
in stamps—but 
don’t let ¢hat stop 
you! 

Write anyway— 
today. 

















Cost of Concrete Work on this House Only $3 500 


°, “ - 985 Wilder Street 
‘Miracle. J resred- Stone. Cc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Largest Manufacturers of Concrete Machinery in the World. 


We have a special proposition on Concrete Tile and Sewer Pipe Machinery that’s a big money-maker. Write for it. 
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HIS 


room” of the Grand Conti- 
nental Hotel Magnifique in Rome is of 


OWN PEOPLE. 


nz gtsionea “pains DY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


He took from his breast- 
pocket an engraved card, with- 
out having to search for it, 
because during the few days the card had 





vasty heights and distances, filled with a 
mellow green light which filters down languidly 
through the upper foliage of tall palms, so that y 
the two hundred people who may be refreshing RO Ir os 
or displaying themselves there at the tea-hour 
have something the look of under-water crea- 
tures playing upon the sea-bed. They appear, 
however, to be unaware of their condition; 
even the ladies, most like anemones of that gay 
assembly, do not seem to know it; and when 
the Hungarian band (crustacean-like in cos- 
tume, and therefore well within the picture) 
has sheathed its flying tentacles and with- 
drawn by dim processes, the tea-drinkers all 
float out through the doors, instead of bub- 
bling up and away through the filmy roof. In 
truth, some such exit as that was imagined for 
them by a young man who remained in the 
aquarium after they had all gone, late one 
afternoon of last winter. They had seemed 
marvelous enough, and to him could have 
seemed little more so had they made such a 
departure. He could almost have gone that 
way himself, so charged was he with the uplift 








been in his possession the action had become 
a habit. 

‘‘Comtesse de Vaurigard,’’ was the name 
engraved, and below was written in pencil: 
‘*To remember Monsieur Robert Russ Mellin 
he promise to come to tea Hotel Magnifique, 
Roma, at five o’clock Thursday.” 


There had been disappointment in the first 
stages of his journey, and that had gone hard 
with Mellin. Europe had been his goal so long, 
and his hopes of pleasure grew so high when 
(after his years of saving and putting by, bit 
by bit, out of his salary in a real-estate office) 
he drew actually near the shining horizon. 
But London, his first stopping-place, had 
given him some dreadful days. He knew 
nobody, and had not understood how heavily 
sheer loneliness— which was something he had 
never felt until then—would weigh upon his 
spirits. In Cranston, where the:young people 
‘‘grew up together,” and where he met a 
dozen friends on the street in a half-hour’s 
walk, he often said that he ‘‘liked to be alone 








of his belief that, in spite of the brilliant 
strangeness of the hour just past, he had been 
no fish out of water. While the waiters were clearing the little tables, he leaned back in 
his chair in a content so rich it was nearer ecstasy. He could not bear to disturb the 
possession joy had taken of him, and, like a half-awake boy clinging to a dream that his 
hitherto unkind sweetheart had kissed him, lingered on in the enchanted atmosphere, 
his eyes still full of all they had beheld with such delight, detaining and smiling upon 
each revelation of this fresh memory—the flashingly lovely faces, the dreamily lovely 
faces, the pearls and laces of the anemone ladies, the color and romantic fashion of the 
uniforms, and the old princes who had been pointed out to him: splendid old men wearing 
white mustaches and single eyeglasses, as he had so long hoped and dreamed they did. 

‘‘Mine own people!” he whispered. ‘‘I have come unto mine own at last. Mine own 
people!” After long waiting (he told himself), he had seen them—the people he had 
wanted to see, wanted to know, wanted to be of / Ever since he had begun to read of 
the ‘‘beau monde” in his schooldays, he had yearned to know some such sumptuous 
reality as that which had come true to-day, when, at last, in Rome he had seen—as he wrote 
home that night—‘‘the finest essence of Old-World society mingling in Cosmopolis.”’ 

Artificial odors (too heavy to keep up with the crowd that had worn them) still hung 
about him; he breathed them deeply, his eyes half closed, and his lips noiselessly formed 
themselves to a quotation from one of his own poems: 


While trails of scent, like cobweb’s films, 
Slender and faint and rare, 

Of roses, and rich, fair fabrics, 
Cling on the stirless air, 

The sibilance of voices, 
At a wave of Milady’s glove, 

Is stilled 

He stopped short, interrupting himself with a half-cough of laughter as he remembered 
the inspiration of these verses. He had written them three months ago, at home in 
Cranston, Ohio, the evening after Anna McCord’s ‘‘coming-out tea.’’ ‘‘Milady’’ meant 
Mrs. McCord; she had ‘‘stilled”’ the conversation of her guests when Mary Kramer (whom 
the poem called a ‘‘sweet, pale singer’’) rose to sing Mavourneen; and the stanza closed 
with the right word to rhyme with ‘“‘glove.” He felt a contemptuous pity for his little, 
untraveled, provincial self of three months ago, if, indeed, it could have been himself 
who wrote verses about Anna McCord’s ‘‘coming-out tea’”’ and referred to poor, good old 
Mrs. McCord as ‘‘Milady’’! 

The second stanza had intimated a conviction of a kind which only poets may reveal: 

She sang to that great assembly, 

They thought, as they praised her tone; 
But she and my heart knew better: 

Her song was for me alone. 

He had told the truth when he wrote of Mary Kramer as pale and sweet, and she was 
paler, but no less sweet, when he came to say good-by to her before he sailed. Her face, 
as it was at the final moment of the protracted farewell, shone before him very clearly 
now for a moment: young, plaintive, white, too lamentably honest to conceal how much 
her ‘‘Godspeed”’ to him cost her. He came very near telling her how fond of her he had 
always been; came near giving up his great trip to remain with her always. 

‘“‘Ah!”” He shivered as one shivers at the thought of disaster narrowly averted. ‘‘The 
Fates were good that I only came near it!” 


ORAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 





Inheritor of All that had Belonged to the Late Great Cooley 


with himself.’’ London, after his first excite- 
ment in merely being there, taught him his 
mistake, chilled him with weeks of forbidding weather, puzzled and troubled him. 

He was on his way to Paris when (as he recorded in his journal) a light came into his 
life. This illumination first shone for him by means of one Cooley, son and inheritor of 
all that had belonged to the late great Cooley, of Cooley Mills, Connecticut. Young 
Cooley, a person of cheery manners and bright waistcoats, was one of Mellin’s few sea- 
acquaintances; they had played shuffleboard together on the steamer during odd half- 
hours when Mr. Cooley found it possible to absent himself from poker in the smoking- 
room; and they encountered each other again on the channel boat crossing to Calais. 

‘* Hey !”” was Mr. Cooley’s lively greeting. ‘‘I’m meetin’ lots of people I know, to-day. 
You runnin’ over to Paris, too? Come up to the boat-deck and meet the Countess de 
Vaurigard.”’ 

‘‘Who?” said Mellin, red with pleasure, yet fearing that he did not hear aright. 

‘‘The Countess de Vaurigard. Queen! Met her in London. Sneyd introduced me to 
her. You remember Sneyd on the steamer? Baldish Engiishman—red nose—doesn’t 
talk much—younger brother of Lord Rugden,sohesays. Played pokersome. Well, yes/"’ 

“T saw him. I didn’t meet him.” 

‘‘You didn’t miss a whole lot. Fact is, before we landed I almost had him sized up for 
queer, but when he introduced me to the Countess I saw my mistake. He must be the 
real thing. She certainly is! You come along up and see.”’ 

So Mellin followed, to make his bow before a thin, dark, charmingly pretty young 
woman, who smiled up at him from her deck-chair through an enhancing mystery of veils; 
and presently he found himself sitting beside her. He could not help trembling slightly 
at first, but he would have given a great deal if, by some miraculous vision, Mary 
Kramer and other friends of his in Cranston could have seen him engaged in what he 
thought of as ‘‘conversational badinage” with the Countess de Vaurigard. 

Both the lady and her name thrilled him. He thought he remembered the latter in 
Froissart: it conjured up ‘baronial halls” and ‘‘donjon keeps’”’; rang resonantly in his 
mind like ‘‘ Let the portcullis fall!’’ At home he had been wont to speak of the ‘‘ oldest 
families in Cranston,’’ complaining of the invasions of ‘‘new people’’ into the social 
territory of the McCords and Mellins and Kramers—a pleasant conception which the 
presence of a De Vaurigard revealed to him as a petty and shameful fiction; and yet his 
humility, like his little fit of trembling, was of short duration, for the gay geniality of 
Madame de Vaurigard put him amazingly at ease. 

At Calais young Cooley (with a matter-of-course air, and not seeming to feel the need 
of asking permission) accompanied her to a compartment, and Mellin walked with them 
to the steps of the coach, where he paused, murmuring some words of farewell. 

Madame de Vaurigard turned to him with a prettily assumed dismay. 

‘‘What! You stay at Calais?’ she cried, pausing with one foot on the step to ascend. 
‘“‘Oh! Iam sorry for you. Calais is ter-rible!” 

“No. I am going on to Paris.” 

‘‘So? You have frien’s in another coach which you wish to.be wiz?” 

‘‘No; no, indeed,’”’ he stammered hastily. 

‘‘Well, my frien’,’’ she laughed gayly, ‘‘w’y don’ you come wiz us?” 

Blushing, he followed Cooley into the coach, to spend five happy hours, utterly 
oblivious of the bright French landscape whirling by outside the window. 

There ensued a month of conscientious sightseeing in Paris, and that unfriendly 
city afforded him only one glimpse of the Countess. She whizzed by him in a big 
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touring-car one afternoon as he stood on an ‘‘isle of 
safety” at the foot of the Champs Elysées. Cooley was 
driving the car. The raffish, elderly Englishman (whose 
name, Mellin knew, was Sneyd) sat with him, and beside 
Madame de Vaurigard in the tonneau lolled a gross- 
looking man—unmistakably an American—wi’ i a jovial, 
red, smooth-shaven face and several chins. Brief as 
the glimpse was, Mellin 

had time’ to receive a 


“‘T’m not quite satisfied where I am staying—where I’m 
stopping, that is,’’ he said to the clerk. ‘‘I think I’ll take 
a room here.” 

‘‘Very well, sir. Where shall I send for your luggage?”’ 

“T’'ll bring it myself,” replied Mellin coldly, ‘‘in my cab.” 

He did not think it necessary to reveal the fact that he 
was staying at one of the cheaper pensions; and it may 

be mentioned that this reticence (as 
well as the somewhat chilling, yet 





distinctly disagreeable 
impression of this per- 
son, and to wonder how 
Heaven could vouchsafe 
the society of Madame 
de Yaurigard to so coarse 
a creature. 

All the party were 
dressed as for the road, 
gray with dust, and to 
all appearances in a 
merry mood. Mellin’s 
heart gave a ieap when he 
saw that the Countess rec- 
ognized him. Her eyes, 
shining under a white veil, 
met his for just the instant 
before she was quite by, 
and when the machine 
had passed a little hand- 
kerchief waved for a mo- 
ment from the side of the 
tonneau where she sat. 

With that he drew the 
full breath of Romance. 

He had always liked to 
believe that ‘‘grandes 
dames” leaned back in 
the luxurious upholstery 
of their victorias, landau- 
lettes or automobiles 
with an air of inex- 








careless, manner of a gentleman of 
the “‘great world” which he assumed 
when he returned with his trunk and 
bag) very substantially increased the 
rate put upon the room he selected at 
the Magnifique. However, it was with 
great satisfaction that he found him- 
self installed in the hotel, and he was 
too recklessly exhilarated, by doing 
what he called the ‘‘right thing,” to 
waste any time wondering what the 
‘right thing” would do to the dimin- 
ishing pad of express checks he carried 
in the inside pocket of his waistcoat. 

‘‘Better live a fortnight like a gen- 
tleman,” he said, as he tossed his 
shoes into a buhl cabinet, ‘‘than vege- 
tate like a tourist for a year.” 

He had made his entrance into the 
‘‘great world” and he meant to hold 
his place in it as one ‘‘to the manner 
born.’’ Its people should not find 
him lacking: he would wear their 
manner and speak their language— 
no gaucherie should betray him. 

This was the chance he had always 
hoped for, and when he fell asleep in 
his gorgeous, canopied bed, his soul 
was uplifted with happy expectations 


i 
HE following afternoon found him 








ressible though languid 
sere The Sacsment es eeecanans 
letter in the Cranston Telegraph often referred to it. But 
the gayety of that greeting from the Countess’ little hand- 
kerchief was infinitely refreshing, and Mellin decided that 
animation was more becoming than hauteur—even to a 
“‘grande dame.” 

That night he wrote (almost without effort) the verses 
published in the Cranston Telegraph two weeks later. 
They began: 


Marquise, ma belle, with your kerchief of lace 
Awave from your flying car, 
And your slender hand —— 


The hand to which he referred was the same which had 
arrested his gondola and his heart simultaneously, five 
days ago, in Venice. He was on his way to the station 
when Madame de Vaurigard’s gondola shot out into the 
Grand Canal from a narrow channel, and, at her signal, 
both boats paused. 

“Ah! but you fly away!” she cried, lifting her eye- 
brows mournfully, as she saw the steamer-trunk in his 
gondola. ‘‘ You are goin’ return to America?” 

“‘No. I’m just leaving for Rome.” 

‘Well, in three day’ J am goin’ to Rome!” She clapped 
her hands lightly and laughed. ‘‘ You know this is three 
time’ we meet jus’ by chance, though that second time it 
was so quick-—pff / like that—we didn’ talk much to- 
gezzer! Monsieur Mellin,” she laughed again, ‘‘I think 
we mus’ be frien’s. Three time’—an’ we are both goin’ to 
Rome! Monsieur Mellin, you believe in Fate?” 

With a beating heart he did. 

Thence came the invitation to meet her at the Mag- 
nifique for tea, and the card she scribbled for him with a 
silver pencil. She gave it with the prettiest gesture, lean- 
ing from her gondola to his as they parted. She turned 
again, as the water between them widened, and with her 
“‘Au revoir” offered him a faintly wistful smile to re- 
member. 

All the way to Rome the noises of the train beat out the 
measure of his Parisian verses: 


Marquise, ma belle, with your kerchief of lace 
Awave from your flying car 





He came out of his reverie with a start. A dozen men 
and women, dressed for dinner, with a gold-fish officer or 
two among them, swam leisurely through the aquarium 
on their way to the hotel restaurant. They were the 
same kind of people who had sat at the little tables for 
tea—people of the great world, thought Mellin: no vulgar 
tourists or ‘‘trippers’”’ among them; and he shuddered at 
the remembrance of his pension (whither it was time to 
return) and its conscientious students of Baedeker, its 
dingy halls and permanent smell of cold food. Suddenly 
a high resolve lit his face: he got his coat and hat from 
the brass-and-blue custodian in the lobby, and without 
hesitation entered the ‘‘ bureau.” 


still in that enviable condition as 
he stood listening to the music on the 
Pincian Hill. He had it of rumor that the Fashion of Rome 
usually took a turn there before it went to tea, and he had 
it from the lady herself that Madame de Vaurigard would 
be there. Presently, she came, feclining in a victoria, the 
harness of her horses flashing with gold in the sunshine. 
She wore a long ermine stole; her hat was ermine; she 
carried a muff of the same fur, and Mellin thought it a 
perfect finish to the picture that a dark gentleman of an 
appearance most distinguished should be sitting beside 
her. An Italian noble, surely! 

She saw the American at once, nodded to him and waved 
herhand. Thevictoria went ona little way beyond theturn 
of the drive, drew out of the line of carriages, and stopped. 

‘Ah, Monsieur Mellin,”’ she cried, as 
he came up, ‘‘Iam glad! I wasso foolish 
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wish the mos’ in the worl’ —you wish to get into mischief. 
That is it! No, sir, I will jus’ take you in han’!” 

‘‘When will you take me?” he asked boldly. 

At this, the pleasant murmur of laughter—half actual 
and half suggested—with which she underlined the con- 
versation became loud and clear, as she allowed her 
vivacious glance to strike straight into his upturned eyes, 
and answered : 

‘‘As long as a little turn roun’ the hill, now. Cavaliere 
Corni sd 

To Mellin’s surprise and delight the Italian immediately 
descended from the victoria without the slightest ap- 
pearance of irritation; on the contrary, he was urbane toa 
fine degree, and, upon Madame de Vaurigard’s formally 
introducing him to Mellin, saluted the latter with grave 
politeness, expressing, in good English, a hope that they 
might meet often. When the American was installed at 
the Countess’ side she spoke to the driver in Italian, and 
they began to move slowly along the ilex avenue, the 
coachman reining his horses to a walk. 

‘You speak Italian?’ she inquired. 

“Oh, not a great deal more than a smattering,’ he 
replied airily —a truthful answer, inasmuch as a vocabulary 
consisting simply of ‘‘quanty costy” and ‘‘trdppo” cannot 
be seriously considered much more than a smattering. 
Fortunately, she made no test of his linguistic attainment, 
but returned to her former subject. 

‘Ah, yes, all the worl’ to-day know’ the new class of 
American,” she said—‘‘your class. Many year’ ago we 
have another class which Europe didn’ like. That was 
when the American was ter-rible! He was the—what is 
that you call?—Oh, yes; he ‘make himself,’ you say: that 
is it. My frien’, he was abomin-able/ He brag’; he talk’ 
through the nose; yes, and he was niggardly, rich as he 
was! But you, you yo’ng men of the new generation, you 
are gentlemen of the idleness; you are aristocrats, with 
polish an’ with culture. An’ yet you throw your money 
away —yes, you throw it to poor Europe, as if to a beggar!” 

‘No, no,” he protested with an indulgent laugh which 
confessed that the truth was really ‘‘ Yes, yes.”’ 

“Your smile betray’ you!” she cried triumphantly. 
‘More than jus’ bein’ guilty of that fault, I am goin’ to 
tell you of others. You are not the ole-time—what is it 
you say?—Ah, yes, the ‘goody-goody.’ I have heard my 
great American frien’, Honor-able Chanlair Pedlow, call 
it the Sonday-school. Is it not? Yes, you are not the 
Sonday-school yo’ng men, you an’ your class!” 

“No,” he said, bestowing a long glance upon a stout 
nurse who was sitting on a bench near the drive and 
attending to twins in a perambulator. ‘‘No, we’re not 
exactly dissenting parsons.” 

‘‘Ah, no!” She shook her head at him prettily. ‘‘You 
are wicked! You are up into all the mischief! Have I not 
hear what wild sums you risk at your game, that poker? 
You are famous for it.” ; 

‘‘Oh, we play,’ he admitted with a reckless laugh, ‘‘and 

I suppose we do play 
rather high.” 








yesterday I didn’ give you the address 
of my little apartment an’ I forgot to ask 
you what is your hotel. I tol’ you I 
would come here for my drive, but still 
I might have lost you forever. See what 
many people! Itisjus’ that Fateagain.”’ 

She laughed, and looked to the Italian 
for sympathy in her kindly merriment. 
He smiled cordially upon her, then lifted 
his hat and smiled as cordially upon 
Mellin. 

‘‘Tamso happy to fin’ myself in Rome 
that I forget’’—Madame de Vaurigard 
went on—‘‘ever’sing ! But now I mus’ 
make sure not to lose you. What is 
your hotel?” 

“‘Oh, the Magnifique,” Mellin an- 
swered carelessly. ‘‘I suppose, every- 
body that one knows stops there. One 
does stop there, when one is in Rome, 
doesn’t one?” 

‘Everybody go’ there for tea, and to 
eat, sometime, but to stay—ah, that is 
for the American!’ she laughed. ‘‘That 
is for you who are all so abomin-ab-ly 
rich!’’ She smiled to the Italian again, 
and both of them smiled beamingly on 
Mellin. 

‘‘But that isn’t always our fault, is 
it?” said Mellin easily. 

‘‘Aha! You mean you are of the new 
generation, of the yo’ng American’ who 
come over here an’ try to spen’ those 


FReeve-ta— 
immense fortune’—those ‘pile’—your 








“High!” she echoed. 
‘‘Souzands ! But that is 
not all. Ha, ha, ha, 
naughty one! Have I 
not observe you lookin’ 
at the ladies who drive up 
and down the Pincio in 
their bes’ dress to be 
admire’ by the yo’ng 
American while the music 
play’? Wicked, I have 
watch’ you look at 
them ——”’ 

“No, no,” he inter- 
rupted earnestly. ‘I 
have not once looked 
away from you. I 
couldn’t I” 

Their eyes met, but 
instantly hers were low- 
ered; the bright smile 
With which she had been 
rallying him faded, and 
there was a pause during 
which he felt that she had 
become very grave. 
When she spoke, it was 
with a little quaver, and 
the pathos of her voice 
was so intense that it 
evoked’ a sympathetic 
catch in his own throat. 

“But, my frien’, if it 
should be that I cannot 








father or your gran’father make! I 
know quite well. Ah?” 

“Well,” he hesitated, smiling, ‘‘I suppose it does look 
a little by way of being like that.” 

‘‘Wicked fellow!” She leaned forward and tapped his 
shoulder chidingly with two fingers. ‘‘I know what you 
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wish you to look so at 
me, or tospeak so tome?” 

“I beg your pardon!” he exclaimed, almost incoher- 
ently. ‘‘I surely didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. I 
wouldn’t do anything you’d think ungentlemanly for the 
world!” 





Her eyes lifted again to his with what he had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as a look of perfect trust; but behind 
that he perceived a darkling sadness, 

There was a moment of silence. 

“IT know it is true,” she murmured, her gaze now 
steady and full upon his face—‘‘I know. But, you see, 
there are time’ when a woman has sorrow—sorrow of one 
kind—when she mus’ be sure that there is only—only 
rispec’ in the hearts of her frien’s.’’ 

With that the intended revelation was complete, 
and the young man understood, as clearly as if she 
had told him in so many words, that she was not 
a widow and that her husband was the cause of her 
sorrow. His quickened instinct marvelously divined (or 
else it was conveyed to him by some intangible method 
of hers) that the Count de Vauri- 
gard was a very bad case, but that 


higher than his head; above them, Spanish leather 
gleamed, here and there, with flickerings of red and gilt, 
reflecting dimly a small but brisk wood fire which crackled 
in a carved stone fireplace. His feet slipped on the floor of 
polished tiles and wandered from silky rugs to lose them- 
selves in great black bearskins as in unmown sward. He 
went from the portrait of a ‘‘cinquecento” cardinal to a 
splendid triptych set over a Gothic chest, from a cabinet 
sheltering a collection of old glass to an Annunciation 
by an unknown Primitive. He told himself that this was 
a ‘‘room in a book,” and became dreamily assured that 
he was a man in a book. Finally, he stumbled upon 
something almost grotesquely out of place: a large, 
new, perfectly-appointed card-table with a sliding top, 
a smooth, thick, green cover and patent compartments. 
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**You know that couldn’t be so, Comtesse,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
would rather talk to you than—than ——~” 

‘‘Ah, yes, you say so, Monsieur!”” She looked at him 
gravely ; a little sigh seemed to breathe upon her lips; she 
leaned forward nearer the fire, her face wistful in the thin, 
rosy light, and it seemed to him he had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful in his life. 

He came across to her and sat upon a stool at her feet. 

‘‘On my soul,’”’ he began huskily, ‘‘I swear ——” 

She laid her finger on her lips, shaking her head gently; 
and he was silent, while the intelligent maid—at that 
moment entering—arranged a tea-table and departed. 

‘‘American an’ Russian, they are the worse,” said the 
Countess thoughtfully, as she served him with a generous 
cup, laced with rum, ‘‘but the American, he is the bes’ to 

play wiz.’ Mellin found her irre- 
sistible when she said ‘‘ wiz.” 





= would not be willing to divorce 
im. 

‘‘T know,” heanswered, profound- 
ly touched. ‘‘I understand.” 

In silent gratitude she laid her 
hand for a second upon his sleeve. 
Then her face brightened, and she 
said gayly: 

“‘But we shall not talk of me/ 
Let us see how we can keep you out 
of mischief, at leas’ for a little while. 
I know very well what you will do 
to-night: you will go to Salone 
Margherita an’ sit in a box ——” 

‘‘No, indeed, I shall not!” 

‘Ah, yes, you will!” she laughed. 
‘But, until dinner, let me keep you 
from wickedness. Come to tea jus’ 
wiz me, not at the hotel, but at 
the little apartment I have taken, 
where it is quiet. The music is 
finish’, an’ ail those pretty girl’ 
are goin’ away, you see. I am not 
selfish if I take you from the Pincio 
now. You will come?” 


WW 

T WAS some fair dream that 
would be gone too soon, he told 
himself, as they drove rapidly 
through the twilight streets, down 
from the Pincio and up the long 
slope of the Quirinal. They came 
to a stop in the gray courtyard of 
a palazzo, and ascended in a sleepy 
elevator to the fifth floor. Emerg- 
ing, they encountered a tall man 
who was turning away from the 
Countess’ door, which he had just 
closed. The landing was not lighted, 
and, for a moment, he failed to see 
the American following Madame de 

Vaurigard. 

‘*Eow, it’s you, is it?” he said in- 
formally. ‘‘Waitin’ a devil of a 
long time for you. I’ve gawt a mes- 
sage for you. He’s comin’. He 
writes that Cooley 

‘* Attention !”” she interrupted 
under her breath, and, stepping for- 
ward quickly, touched the bell. ‘‘I 
have brought a frien’ of our 
dear, droll Cooley with me to tea. 
Monsieur Mellin, you mus’ make 
acquaintance with Monsieur Sneyd. 
He is English, but we shall forgive 
him because he is a such ole frien’ 
of mine.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mellin. ‘‘Re- 











**Why is that?” 

‘‘Oh, the Russian play high, yes 
—but the American” —she laughed 
delightedly and stretched her arms 


wide—‘‘he make’ it alla joke! He 
is beeg like his beeg country. If he 
win or lose, he don’ care! Ah, I 


mus’ tell you of my great American 
frien’, that Honor-able Chanlair 
Pedlow, who is comin’ to Rome. 
You have heard of Honor-able 
Chanlair Pedlow in America?” 

‘*Tremember hearing that name.” 

‘‘Ah, I shall make you know him. 
He is a man of distinction; he did 
sit in your Chamber of Deputies— 
what you call it?—yes, your Con- 
grass. He is funny, eccentrie— 
always he roar like a lion—Boum! 

-but so simple, so good, a man of 
such fine heart—so lovable!”’ 

‘“‘T’ll be glad to meet him,”’ said 
Mellin coldly. 

‘‘An’, oh, yes, I almos’ forget to 
tell you,”’ she went on, ‘‘ your frien’, 
that dear Cooley, he is on his way 
from Monte Carlo in his automobile. 
I have a note from him to-day.” 

‘Good sort of fellow, littleCooley, 
in his way,’’ remarked her compan- 
ion graciously. ‘‘Not especially 
intellectual or that, you know. His 
father was a manufacturer chap, I 
believe. I suppose you saw a lot 
of him in Paris?” 

‘*Eh, I thought he is dead!” 

‘“‘The father is; I mean, little 
Cooley.” 

“Oh, yes,” she laughed softly. 
‘‘We had some gay times, a little 
party of us. We shall be happy 
here, too; youwillsee. Imus’ make 
a little dinner very soon, but not 
unless you wili come. You will?” 

‘‘Do you want me very much?” 

He placed his empty cup on the 
table and leaned closer to her, smil- 
ing. She did not smile in response ; 
instead, her eyes fell and there was 
the faintest, pathetic quiver of her 
lower lip. 

‘‘Already you know that,” she 
said in a low voice. 

She rose quickly, turned away 
from him and walked across the 
room to the curtains which opened 
upon the hall. One of these she 
drew back. 

‘*My frien’, you mus’ go now,” 








ORAWN BY MAZZANOVICH 


member seeing you on the boat, 
running across the pond.” 

‘Yes, ev coss,’’ responded Mr. Sneyd cordially. ‘‘I 
wawsn’t so fawchnit as to meet you, but dyuh eold 
Cooley’s talked ev you often. Heop I sh’ll see maw of 
you hyuh.” 

A very trim, very intelligent-looking maid opened the 
door, and the two men followed Madame de Vaurigard 
into a square hall, hung with tapestries and lighted by two 
candles of a Brobdingnagian species Mellin had heretofore 
seen only in cathedrals. Here Mr. Sneyd paused. 

“I weon’t be bawthring you,” he said. ‘Just a wad 
with you, Cantess, and I’m off.” 

The intelligent-looking maid drew back some heavy 
curtains leading to a salon beyond the hall, and her mis- 
tress smiled brightly at Mellin. 

‘“‘T shall keep him to jus’ his one word,” she said, as the 
young man passed between the curtains. 

It was a nobly proportioned room that he entered, so 
large that, in spite of the amount of old furniture it con- 
tained, the first impression it gave was one of spaciousness. 
Panels of carved and blackened wood lined the walls 


“lam so Happy to Fin’ Myself in Rome that I Forget Ever’sing ! ’’ 


He halted before this incongruity, regarding it with 
astonishment. Then a light laugh rippled behind him, 
and he turned to find Madame de Vaurigard seated in a 
big, red Venetian chair by the fire. 

She wore a black lace dress, almost severe in fashion, 
which gracefully emphasized her slenderness; and she sat 
with her knees crossed, the firelight twinkling on the beads 
of her slipper, on her silken instep, and flashing again from 
the rings upon the slender fingers she had clasped about 
her knee. 

She had lit a thin, little Russian cigarette. 

‘‘You see?” she laughed. ‘‘I mus’ keep up with the 
time. I mus’ do somesing to hold my frien’s about me. 
Even the ladies like to play now —that breedge w’ich is so 
tiresome—they play, play, play! And you—you Ameri- 
cans, you refuse to endure us, if we do not let you play. 
So for my frien’s when they come to my house—if they 
wish it, there is that foolish little table. I fear’’—she con- 
cluded with a bewitching affectation of sadness —‘‘they 
prefer that to talkin’ wiz me.” 


she said in the same low voice. 
‘*To-morrow I will see you again. 
Come at four an’ you shall drive with me—but not— 
not more—now. Please!” 

She stood waiting, not looking at him, but with her 
head bent and eyes veiled. As he came near she put out 
a limp hand. He held it for a few seconds of distinctly 
emotional silence, then strode swiftly into the hall. 

She immediately let the curtain fall behind him, and, as 
he got his hat and coat, he heard her catch her breath 
sharply with a sound like a little sob. 

Dazed with glory, he returned to the hotel. In the lobby 
he approached the glittering concierge and said firmly: 

‘‘What is the Salone Margherita? Can you get me a box 
there to-night?” 


Iv 
F CONFESSED to Madame the next afternoon as 
they drove out the Appian Way. ‘‘A fellow must 
have just a bit of a fling, you know,” he said; ‘‘and, 
really, Salone Margherita isn’t so tremendously wicked.” 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Where We Go to be Amused 
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NE sweet young thing 
Q came along the Board- 
walk in a gorgeous 
rolling-chair, with a bunch 
of American Beauty roses 
sticking out of the window 
and an eighty-five-dollar Teddy bear beside her, and 
flanked by adoring youths with their trousers rolled up so 
far at the bottoms that the brilliancy of their socks and 
the thinness of their shanks could be observed simulta- 
neously. Another sweet young thing walked be- 
hind, close to a husky young person whose socks 
were not on display and whose hatband was 
plain black, dipping regularly into a box of salt- 
water taffy. Both sweet young things were happy. 
And that tells the story of Atlantic City. You 
can get anything you want in that Metropolis of 
Pleasure. No income is so gross the swelling 
cannot be taken out of it expeditiously, and no 
purse so slender it cannot provide enjoyment of 
some kind. Atlantic City has issued a perpetual 
challenge to the universe to come and inspect 
her wares. Satisfaction guaranteed, but no 
money refunded. Bring any sum you like, and 
you can spend it all. You want room and board 
for a dollar a day? Step this way, please. You 
desire a palatial suite for five hundred a week? 
Certainly. Show the gentleman to the royal 
apartments facing the sea. Hungry? There isa 
frankfurter stand just over there, or you can go 
in to a fifteen-course dinner here—and be careful 
not to step on the priceless Sévres vases that are 
sprinkled about so lavishly. You think you 
would like to bathe in a private section of the 
ocean, and much prefer a silk bathing costume? 
Easiest thing in the world. And over here the 
suits are rented for a quarter, which gives you the privi- 
lege of all the ocean between the Boardwalk and Spain. 
There are more sides to Atlantic City than there are toa 
successful politician. You can be as secluded as the 
ancient who occupies the inner niche in the last corridor in 
the Catacombs, or as public as the man who gives out the 
transfers at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street and 
Broadway, in New York. 
You can pursue any pastime 
you prefer, from hunting 
butterflies to being them, 
and nobody will ask any 
questions, because nobody 
will care. Spend your money 
in a minute or spend it ina 
month, and it is all the same, 
so long as you spend it. 
Atlantic City is not an elee- 
mosynary institution. It is 
a highly-specialized organi- 
zation for the purpose of 
providing pleasure at so 
much a chunk, the ‘‘so 
much” not to be preceded 
by the irritating ‘‘how 
much?” if you are the kind 
of a person Atlantic City 
likes to see, but always to 
be regulated by the essen- 
tial ‘‘as much’’—as you 
have. Leave your troubles 
in your home, and come 
on in; the water’s fine. 





The Boardwalk is the Most Artificial Thing in the World 


Atlantic City—The Universal Provider of Pleasures 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


The contest between the ondulation Marcel and the 
ondulation Atlantic is fiercer this season than ever before, 


and the poor, old, sad, sea waves seem to be losing about 
one lap in every four. There may be centres of fashion and 





She Doesn't See Why People with Such Figures Want to 
Deck Themselves Out in That Way 


wealth where the ondulation Marcel has given way to some 
other triumph of the hairdresser’s art, but not in Atlantic 
City. Down there it is all the rage. No lady can expect to 
attract even a passing glance unless her hair ondulates 
according to the prescribed standards. It isn’t necessary to 
look out at the sea to see waves during the crowded hours 
on the Boardwalk. Alli one has to do is to stand aside and 
gaze at the throng, and a wave effect will be observed that 
makes the sea seem utterly old-fashioned and no-account; 
for the sea has been ondulating all these years with the 
same color effects, and here a kaleidoscope would be 
abashed, especially a kaleidoscope where the primary tints 
run from almost-red to pretty-nearly blond. 

Every seashore resort is predicated on the genera 
theory that it is the place for rest and change. That 
is eminently true of Atlantic City. You can get rest there 
— if you like. There is positively no objection to rest. 
Acres of soft, white sand invite you to repose. If you want 
to sprawl in the sun or the shade nobody will disturb you. 
Possibly, some tourist may take you for a figure modeled 
in sand and throw down a dime to help the modeler ‘‘com- 
plete my education” —and it seems that most of the 
modelers must be very hard to educate, for they have been 
years finishing their courses —but that will be a momentary 
vexation. 

Rest all you like. Inhale the ozone that comes three 
thousand miles gratefully to your lungs. Fill up on air 
and soak in the sun. Go ahead. That is what you came 
for, you know —rest. 

Sounds fine, doesn’t it? Think of the stuffy office and 
the wearisome store. Chance here to rest and loaf and 
forget all about the little troubles of life. Going to take it, 
too, every one of you. Certainly! But you won't. 
Sprawl on the sand? Not while the Boardwalk is there. 
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Not while the Boardwalk 
lures you to gallop up and 
down, up and down, until 
your feet feel as big as 
watermelons and as hot as 
tamales, and the only com- 
fort you have is the thought that every other pair of feet 
lamming along that pine parade feels just as big and just 
as hot as yours. And, at night, the feverish change from 
the comfortable clothes of the day to the starched torture 
of the stiff shirt, and from the light, cool dresses 
to the gown bought especially to rest in—in hotel 
lobbies—and the exciting hours that are passed 
watching the new arrivals and wondering where 
they got enough money to get to the shore. 

Being, as has been said, primarily a place for 
rest and change, the geniuses who purvey pleasure 
at Atlantic City have thoughtfully given the visit- 
ors unlimited opportunities to do exactly what 
they can do at home. They know human nature. 
The young man who plays billiards at home can 
—and does—spend hours at his favorite pastime. 
The young man who bowls finds bowling-alleys on 
every hand. The young woman who wants to 
shop will discover shops of all sorts, and she can 
change her dresses oftener than she could at home, 
for she probably has brought a few new ones with 
her that home has, as yet, never seen. Of course, 
there is the sea; but the sea is Only an incident. 
While it is perfectly true that very few of our 
interior towns have the sea adjacent, one can’t 
spend one’s time fussing over a sea, a mere ocean. 
It is complimented as being perfectly grand, and 
forgotten, and that is about all a sea could expect. 

The Boardwalk is the apotheosis of Atlantic City. 
Other seaside places have built boardwalks, but 
Atlantic City has The Boardwalk—seven miles of it—and 
covered, mostly, with eager tourists who let Nature take 
care of herself, while they look at the other people who are 
walking, also, and not paying much attention to Nature. 
It takes the highest kind of artificiality to make Nature 
a magnet for most of us, and the Boardwalk is the most 
artificial thing in the world—except some of the people 
who use it. The procession starts in the morning, early, 
when the few visitors who are really there for health get 
out and use it, look at the sea and watch the diggers who 
mine for clams where, later 
in the day, the bathers will 
gather. Along about ten 
o’clock the chair parade 
begins, at that time consist- 
ing mostly of chairs contain- 
ing aged persons rolled by 
dutiful daughters, or sons-in- 
law, or sons, or wives, or 
husbands, who do their task 
and wonder pensively how 
long it will be before the will 
can be probated. Then, the 
bathers appear, and the piers 
begin to get their patrons, 
and between eleven and 
twelve everybody is there. 
Atlantic City is an American- 
plan town. By one o’clock 
everybody is at dinner— 
some of the hotels call it 
luncheon, but it is dinner, 
just the same, to about all 
the visitors. The walk is 











almost deserted. The shops close and there is not much 
stirring until three o’clock, when the afternoon dresses 
blossom. The tide on the walk ebbs at six. Everybody 
eats. At eight all are out again. The auctions are in full 
blast. The rolling-chairs are rumbling in one unbroken 
line from Chelsea to the Inlet, almost, and back again. 
The bands play on the piers. The roller-skaters attract 
attention by grace, or lack of it, and it is noisy and gay, 
and everybody is breathless from trying so hard to rest. 
The lights go out at midnight. The rathskellers begin 
to fill. At two o’clock almost everybody is in bed, and the 
sea gets a chance to boom a little with some possibility of 
making itself heard. 

It is reliably reported that people live in Atlantic City— 
actually live there—all the year around. The Census 
Department gives the place a respectable figure, and it is 
certain there is a mayor, and all that sort of municipal 
machinery. Still, the casual visitor would never find this 
out, forevery place that isn’t a hotel seems to bea boarding- 
house, and every boarding-house is a hotel, unless it is a 
cottage, and every cottage has a grand name. Where the 
residents keep themselves over 
night is a problem nobody has 
time to work out. Of course, 
somebody has to live there. It 
is necessary to look after all 
these tourists and visitors and 
pleasure-seekers, and extract 
their money as painlessly as 
possible. Still, living there all 
the time must have its draw- 
backs. It must be like living 
in the middle of a three-ringed 
circus. 

The hotels play the whole 
gamut of expenditure, from the 
big million—or is it trillion? — 
dollar double-jointed ones to the 
little ones on the side streets, 
and the littler the hotel the more 
aristocratic its name. There are 
not many hotels in the place 
with American names, except when the names happen to 
be the names of the Americans who built them. They 
have ransacked England and France for titles, leaning 
largely toward the estates of the nobility, and 
the list of them sounds like a catalogue of palaces 
and seats of dukes and earls, with here and wives 
there a marquis and a baronet. English names i 
are preferred. They have looted that country 
for titles for their hostelries. If somebody will 
dig up a highfalutin name from back of Bury St. 
Edmunds or Stoke Pogis and take it to Atlantic 
City, he will be able to dispose of it at a profit. 
Pretty soon, unless more names are obtainable, 
they will be obliged to begin naming their hotels 
with American names, which will be deplor- 
able. Who would want to stop at a place named 
for an American, when he can go, just as well, to 
a hotel that has a crest on its notepaper and is 
called after the estate of a prince? 

It wasn’t so long ago that the hotels in 
Atlantic City were wooden affairs, the biggest 
ones run by Quakers, who were strict and Qua- 
kerish, but didn’t let their friendly feelings get 
the better of them when they made out their 
bills. The Quakers are there still, but the past 
dozen years have brought a great change in the 
hotels. They build them of brick and stone now, 
shove them up to dizzy heights and appoint 
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Except Some of the People Who Use It 


them luxuriously. A stroller on the Boardwalk is con- 
fronted with the perpetual problem: Where did they get 
enough money to build them? After he has figured on 
that for a time, without finding the answer, he can divert 
himself still further with the question: Where do the 
other people get the money to stay in them? However, 





Most of the Modelers Must be Very Hard to Educate, 
for They Have Been Years Finishing Their Courses 


they do build them, and the people do stay in them, and 
they build more of them, and more people stay in them 
— but, pshaw, there is only one Atlantic City! So why 
cast up? 

There are hotels where you are looked upon as an in- 
truder and not acquainted with the best social usages of 
Sewickley or Chevy Chase if you appear after six o’clock 
without evening clothes; and hotels where, if you do 
wear your evening clothes, the guests think you are a 
waiter. The lobbies of some of them have so many 
mahogany chairs in them that they look like showrooms 
of furniture stores, and the lobbies of others are furnished, 
mainly, with a water-cooler and a couple of bell-boys. 
You can get as much luxury as you crave. It is graded to 
an exact scale. If you feel the need of salt-water baths in 
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the morning, that will cost you so much extra; but, if you 
can get along with fresh water, you will be favored with a 
slight reduction. The old system of shoving guests into 
four-by-six coffins, where it was necessary to climb over the 
footboard of the bed to get into the room, prevails only on 
the side streets. If you go to a hotel that gives you a view 
of the sea through a window, the sea appears in the bill, 
although you do not know exactly where. If you want to 
sit in a mahogany easy-chair in a lobby and look at two 
hundred other people who are vacuously sitting in mahog- 
any chairs in the same lobby, that is a privilege that is 
tangibly represented in the week’s toll, although it may be 
intangible when you cast your eye over the items. 

You go to Atlantic City for your health—perhaps. The 
hotel people are not there for theirs. It is an equitable 
arrangement. You do not have tostop ina palace if you 
do not desire to. You can stop at a cottage down by the 
railroad tracks if you prefer. The fact is that most people 
go to Atlantic City because the 
hotels are there—the big ones. 
They are such fine places to see 
life and enjoy it. Why, papa 
saves his salary for three 
months and mamma frets and 
fusses and fumes with the 
dressmaker from April to the 
middle of July, and then there 
is the glorious splash at an 
ocean-front hotel, where papa 
buys a twenty-five-cent cigar 
and struts in his Tuxedo, and 
mamma hurries in at three 
o'clock, so she can be all hooked 
up and ready to come down in 
the elevator at six and walka 
hundred feet into the dining- 
room and show that gown. 
Mamma isn’t comfortable; nor 
is papa. There is that haunt- 
ing fear that, perhaps, papa 
should have bought a spike- 
tailed coat instead of letting 
the tailor shove off a Tuxedo on him, and mamma is 
morally certain that that gown on that thin thing, over 
there, cost more than hers, aithough, for pity’s sake, she 
doesn’t see why people with such figures want 
to deck themselves out in that way. 

All the ocean front of Atlantic City is built for 
the splashers. The philosophy of the place is 
that you are here now and may never come 
again. Therefore, let’s attend to you while you 
are here, for the future is mighty uncertain. 
Laying aside the amusement enterprises, like the 
shows, and the merry-go-rounds, and all that 
sort of thing, the astute persons who are running 
the shops and the hotels know you are there 
with a certain 2mount of legal tender for the 
purchase of whatever may strike your fancy, 
whether it is an opulent apartment or a genuine, 
imported, ancient, hand-made rug. They all 
strive to please. If you are splashing in your 
new clothes, and sister is splashing in her prin- 
cesse gown and her pearl dog-collar, and mother 
is pretty nifty herself —gray-haired women are so 
distinguished, don’t you think?--especially when 
they wear those subdued, shimmering things 
and papa is splashing, but thinking all the time 
how much it is per splash, far be it from the 
Atlantic City people not to afford you a proper 
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SAVING BY A PLAN 


FEHERSEG ONAL Fin An < £ 


By JOHN MAPPELBECK 


fifty-one salaried men working in 

a large office. None received less 
than one thousand dollars a year. 
Twenty-three had never saved any- 
thing, or made an attempt to do so. 
Thirteen had saved for a time and quit. Fifteen had 
acquired saving habits and held on. Out of the latter, 
nine owned their homes, while six possessed securities or 
other investments apart from the houses they lived in. 

What the census-taker wanted to learn most of all, 
however, was how many of these men kept account of their 
personal incomes and outgoes. It was found that all the 
economists who had investments 
kept books, and also four who had 
not. The other five savers set aside 
something for the future without 
taking steps to learn where the rest 
of their money went. But among 
the thirty-six non-savers and ex- 
savers not one kept personal ac- 
counts. This was the point the 
census man was after. 

““T can’t get ahead, somehow,” 
is the non-saver’s alibi. ‘‘Yes, I 
earn good money, but don’t see 
where it all goes.”’ 

The reason he doesn’t see is 
usually plain enough—he has never 
taken the trouble to find out by 
keeping track of his expenditures 
six months or a year. If he did, 
he might learn things that would 
indicate where the margin that 
ought to be saved was being frit- 
tered away. 

It was a clerk, earning fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, who couldn’t 
imagine where his surplus went. In 
five years his salary had increased twenty-five percent. Yet 
it vanished in expenditures to the last dollar. Struggling 
to keep out of debt, he economized on the major items of 
outgo—moved into a cheaper apartment, nursed last sum- 
mer’s suit, smoked fewer cigars, cut down amusements. 

There is a certain headache rising from a bacteriological 
disorder known as toxemia. Many a sufferer from this 
malady reduces his tobacco allowance, adopts a vegetable 
diet and cultivates other physiological virtues, in the hope 
that leading a better life will exorcise his recurring agony. 
As a matter of fact, though, a little teamwork by chemist 
and physician is needed, the former making a delicate test 
for indican, which is a poisonous toxin, and the latter 
prescribing simple antiseptic treatment. 

This clerk’s income had toxemia. 

Cutting down rent, clothes and theatre tickets didn’t 
reach the seat of the disease. But six months’ rigorous 
accounting of personal outgo, to each penny, showed the 
minute forms of expense that were sapping his margin for 
saving. It was being squandered in dimes, nickels and 
even coppers. For one thing, he had the newspaper habit. 
Three papers each week-day, with three on Sundays, ran 
to more than twenty dollars a year. Analysis of six 
months’ aggregate of forty-five dollars for carfare showed 
that about twenty dollars was absolutely necessary, and 
the rest laziness. The news-stand habit cost him twenty 
to forty dollars a year in magazines and novels, some of 
which could be dispensed with, others bought wholesale 
by subscription, and still others had for nothing at the 
public library. 

Most of his major expenditures were justified because they 
returned comfort, self-respect, rest, earning power. But 
the nasty nest of minor outgoes had little justification. Ten 
dollars more for a suit of clothes looked like extravagance, 
and wasn’t. Five cents to ride six blocks didn’t look ex- 
travagant, but was. Not what he paid the landlord each 
month, but the change he carried loose—there was the 
leakage. 

In the year after finding out where his surplus went, 
this clerk saved $150. He began by prescribing an anti- 
septic treatment. If trifles sapped his substance, these 
must be penalized. So he doubled the cost of certain 
articles. A twenty-five-cent novel meant a fifty-cent out- 
lay in change to him, the other quarter going into savings. 
Newspapers cost five cents apiece, and car rides ten cents. 
For every dollar spent in loose change he made it a rule to 
save another dollar. 

There are three forms of accounting that can be applied 
to one’s own finances, according to the nature of income 
and outgo. 

Keeping tab on all expenditures for a few months shows 
up, in the aggregate, many items that may be considered 
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“We'd Better Go into Newark and Buy a Few 
Necessaries for the House” 


unimportant where no account is kept, and indicates where 
the knife may be applied. When the economist has ana- 
lyzed the trifles and eliminated those not worth what they 
cost, the rest can be purchased out of a definite weekly 
allowance of change, making it easy to keep books. 

Another form of accounting, that of tabulating and 
analyzing items of income, is.even more important to 
(and, perhaps, as little followed 
by) the man and woman work- 
ing on commission instead of 
salary, or whose earnings come 
in the shape of fees for tuition, 
sales of art objects, the render- 
ing of service to a number of 
clients, as does the public 
stenographer, etc. Account- 
ing of this character reveals 
the profitable kinds of income, 
and the unprofitable—which 
are usually more important. 
It shows where to concentrate 
working energy. 

A third sort of personal ac- 
counting is still more impor- 
tant than these—the schedule 
of obligations and debts that 
one must meet in the future. 
A year is often none too early 
to begin preparing to meet 
some heavy outgoes. Yet 
many a man who knows what 
he earns and spends is con- 
tent to trudge blindly into the 
future on expenses, giving no thought to an obligation till 
it is presented asa bill. In such cases the obligation often 
comes out of the woods like a highwayman. 

“Bert, if you can come home early Saturday, we’d 
better go into Newark and buy a few necessaries for the 
house,”’ said the wife of a magazine editor last spring. 
They lived in the suburbs. 

Bert knew that a rug was needed, and seeds for the 
garden and curtains and other sundries. On Saturday he 
set out with the impression that forty dollars he had in his 
pocket would see him through comfortably. But before 
they got home that night his forty dollars had vanished, 
and seventy more had been laid out on the installment 
plan. 

In the same publication office with Bert is a sub-editor 
earning less salary. But he could never be saddled with an 
unforeseen debt in that fashion—though he would pur- 
chase, too, on as liberal a scale as his chief. 

This sub-editor’s obligations are tabulated months 
ahead, and anticipated, and managed, and, in some 
instances, abolished altogether in so far as they make 
periodical demands for a considerable sum of money. 

Every year, in January, a hundred dollars is needed for 
life-insurance premiums. This item has been taken out of 
the emergency class by the purchase of a home bank, into 
which twenty-five cents is dropped daily through one 
week, and thirty cents through the next, then twenty-five 
again, and so on through the year. 
This takes care of life insurance. 

As a cash account shows where 
the money comes from and goes 
to, so a schedule of future debts 
shows critical periods of the year 
when heavy expenditures must be 





met. Spring and fall, for ex- UAW EMiy 
ample, are seasons that require . 
preparation and skillful financing. 


Clothing must be purchased then, 
furniture and furnishings re- 
newed, and, perhaps, the family 
moved to a new home. 

This sub-editor has a definite 
clothing allowance for each mem- 
ber of the family, and itis payable 
in two installments. He makes 
his appropriation for clothes in 
February and August, however, 
instead of waiting for spring and 
autumn. This is done for two 
reasons—first, to remove those 
items from his seasons of heavy 
expenditure, and to profit by sales 
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She Made Out a Check for Forty Dollars 


of clothing in those months. Winter 
clothes are cheap in February, and 
summer clothes in August. Fifty per 
cent. of the clothing worn by a family 
can be purchased eight months ahead. 

All his small debts are cleared out of 
the way in anticipation of spring and fall expenditures. The 
doctor’s bill is asked for, and other accounts of like nature 
paid; for such small fry among debts have a way of lying 
hidden until there isan unusual demand for money for other 
purposes, and then come to light. No credit accounts are 
permitted if they can be avoided. This sub-editor, going 
to Newark to buy ‘‘a few necessaries,’”’ has had them tabu- 
lated for weeks, and knows prices and qualities. So his 
appropriation is not exceeded. He has his eye on a bill 
weeks before it comes due. He has the summer vacation 
accurately scheduled, and holiday expenditures, and so 
his plans are never upset, and he doesn’t wind up a season 
of heavy expenditure with the feeling that the world has 
somehow swindled him. 

Bert, the editor-in-chief, remarked one day that such a 
system of accounting looked to him very much like cross- 
ing a lot of bridges before one got to them. The sub- 
editor said he thought it was making certain that there 
was any bridge at all. 

Another interesting pair, known as ‘‘the two Johns,” 
went to work for the same firm after leaving school, years 


0. 

John Williams was recognized as a financial man from 
the first, and soon became accountant. In twenty-five 
years he has handled millions of other people’s money 
accurately, without loss, and never a dollar of it has stuck 
to his fingers. He must have got into a habit of regarding 
all money impersonally, however, for never a dollar of his 
own has stuck to his fingers, either. At forty-odd he is still 
accountant, and lives in a rented house. 

As for the other youngster, John Morgan, nobody ever 
thought of him as a financier. His talent was assumed to 
be administrative, and he rose to the general manage- 
ment. Yet to-day he owns a fine home and a country 
house, has traveled much abroad, educated four children, 
and is well-to-do. 

‘‘Morgan always had a knack at handling his own 
money,” said the senior partner of this firm. ‘‘ Williams 
seemed to look at a dollar of his own from the standpoint 
of what it would buy. Give him Receipts, and his idea 
was to make Disbursements balance them—and he always 
did. With Morgan, a dollar of his own was something to 
be put to work, like a new boy. Long before he was finding 
work for our money, he found employment for his own. 
Some folks imagine that this is an indication of Morgan’s 
executive ability. But I think it’s just the other way 
about —handling his own money helped him to learn admin- 
istration. Ifa man learns to finance himself he can handle 
bigger things—there’s no school like it.” 

This matter of personal finance is considered so impor- 
tant by a large manufacturing corporation in the Middle 
West that one of the details inquired into when applica- 
tion is made for a position is, ‘‘How much have you 
saved?” From the applicant’s ability in handling his own 
income, his ability in other directions is gauged. 

‘‘When a man reaches thirty,” says the vice-president 
of this concern, ‘‘and applies for a salaried place with us, 
and needs an advance for railroad fare or some other aid, 
we put it down that that man has not been successful. 
There are some exceptions to this rule. Savings may have 
been swept away by sickness or death. 
But exceptions are few.” 

When a man has saved money, 
reasons this employer, he has prob- 
ably worked out a system of financ- 
ing himself. So his mind is free from 
debts and money worries, and he can 
give company business his whole 
attention. Time and again, it has 
been found that the best employee, 
in the long run, is the one who can 
save the most money. Occasionally 
the careless genius distances the frugal 
plodder. But twenty years’ expe- 
rience demonstrates that staying 
power is better than speed. 

On this account, the company has 
given attention to its employees’ per- 
sonal finances, and helps them man- 
age and save without too much 
interference or paternalism. 

Its force of salesmen, for instance, 
embraces more than a _ thousand 
men, scattered over the whole world. 
Each man has his territory. Let the 
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bugbear of an overdue note or a mortgage prey on his 
mind, and it may mean decrease in his sales. 

The company first starts the salesman right. He is 
assigned to territory on commission. Usually money must 
be advanced him for expenses, against future earnings. 
A salesman ordinarily regards such an‘advance as ‘‘easy 
money,” for it comes before it is earned. So the district 
manager writes him a fatherly letter, emphasizing the fact 
that advance money isn’t as easy as it looks, that it must be 
paid back in hard hustling, and advises that it be spent 
more carefully than money already earned. 

Soon the salesman is making commissions. But some of 
his customers may be poor credit risks. A credit balance of 
earned commissions is therefore held back by the company 
to cover this chance of loss, and after that, the salesman 
receives a weekly check for earnings due him. One week 
this check may be large, and next week small. The com- 
pany finds it well to counsel its salesmen when the first 
large check is sent, showing them how to finance their lean 
weeks from their fat ones. 

This system of holding back a credit balance has led 
many of its men to leave surplus commissions in the com- 
pany’s hands until five hundred to two thousand dollars 
has accumulated, when it is drawn for safe investment. 
One of the best men in Western territory has purchased 
several farms with such accumulations of surplus, and 
to-day puts all his spare money into hogs. It is said, jest- 
ingly, that a hog is now his unit in reckoning all values. 

‘Thrift proverbs seldom help a man save,’ adds this 
vice-president. ‘‘They’re not specific enough. But I often 
sit down and figure with one of our men on the percentage 
of earnings he ought to put aside, and show him how to 
save it. That is really helpful. When an employee has a 
little money ahead, his mind is easy. He is not afraid that 
‘something may happen.’ When he is afraid of that, it 
interferes with his earning capacity, for worry destroys his 
mental poise. A man can’t be plagued by money troubles 
and keep his brain and body fit.” 

The best return from savings and carefully managed 
income is, not the money accumulated, nor the interest it 
earns, but—peace of mind. The thrifty all say that. 

The man who finances himself and builds up a surplus is 
free from worry in his work. And he is also in position to 
take certain advantages of the market in selling his serv- 
ices, getting more for them from year to year, and making 
them worth more. 

Thousands of salaried men might better themselves by 
leaving their present places, finding employment with a 
more progressive and liberal concern in the same line of 
business, or taking up another kind of work altogether. 
Few men do, however. They cannot finance the transfer. 
They cannot afford to strike 
work for a month for the pur- 
pose of looking: the world over 
from the outside. Others are 
plodding at the first thing that 
came to hand, and, if thrown out 
of a place to-morrow, would 
again have to grab the first 
thing offered. They could not 
afford to wait for a congenial 
position, or hold off for their 
price. 

If the average non-saver finds 
it difficult to finance himself 
from his present place to one 
paying a better salary, what 
can he hope to doin that more 
difficult manoeuvre of stepping 
into another job yielding per- 
haps only half as much salary? 
Many a start toward success has 
been made in this way—by a 
man, able to finance the change, 
taking a job that paid less salary 
but offered broader prospects. 

One night, some years ago, a 
young clergyman, walking down 
Broadway, was hailed by a 
seedy individual who seemed 
to te half in the gutter. The 
parson stopped and found that this vagrant was an old 
schoolmate. He had been the honor man of their class, 
but drink had put a handicap on a fine mentality. He 
was winding up a debauch. 

The clergyman took him to a good hotel, helped him get 
clean and sober, fitted him out with decent clothes and 
pocket-money, and, several days later, went with him to 
the office of a large life-insurance company,to get him a job 
selling policies. The manager of agencies knew neither of 
them. But both were men of good presence. The man- 
ager became interested in both, and before they left had 
engaged, not only the honor man, but the parson too. 

At that time the latter was earning four thousand dol- 
lars, and had a fine charge. It had taken him seven years 
to rise from a small country church. Experience of life 
since graduating, added to great energy, had made busi- 
ness very attractive to him. So he gave up his four 
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thousand-dollar pulpit to take an 
eighteen hundred-dollar job selling life 
insurance, because he liked the prospect, 
and also because he could afford it. To- 
day he is vice-president of an insurance 
company. 

The economist with a surplus can 
often increase his earning power by 
abandoning productive effort for a year 
and taking a college or technical course 
that will fit him for a better place. 

And he can finance a rest when poor 
health demands it. Any physician will 
tell of men and women dying in har- 
ness because, during a decade or more 
of steady work at fairly good pay, they 
have not set aside the two or three 
hundred dollars that will buy a few 
months’ outdoor life. 

One fact overlooked by the man who 
won’t take a little forethought and Pe 
finance himself is the heavy charges Rd; 
that he must pay others to do it for him. 
There are plenty of people to undertake 
this—at a price. 

The installment man will carry him 
at a good rate of interest, if he doesn’t 
look ahead in household matters. 

The loan shark will, perhaps, advance 
him money, with his job as security, if he doesn’t provide 
for sickness and emergencies, charging from thirty-three 
per cent. on a three-months’ loan to 250 per cent. for a 
year. Or there is the pawnbroker, with his interest charges 
figured by the month. 

Much abuse has been poured out on industrial life 
insurance companies because they give about five cents’ 
worth of insurance for the dime their agents collect on 
small policies. But industrial policy-holders separate into 
two classes—the thrifty and unthrifty, or the man who 
finances himself and the one who won’t. A policy-holder 
who wants to be his own financier can have insurance as 
cheaply as the millionaire. If he doesn’t do this, then the 
company has to pay a collector, and it costs about half his 
premium to keep him insured at all. 

Another financier who finds it worth while to give atten- 
tion to the man who won’t finance himself is the get-rich- 
quick shark. Far more than half the victims of invest- 
ment swindles, policy games, pool-rooms and bucket shops 
are those who risk a portion of their earnings from week to 
week in hope of making a sudden strike. How thousands 
worry through the world with such a fool’s hope as the 
only outlook ahead was shown 
some months ago when the police 
raided a curious gambling scheme 
in Brooklyn. Boards with 
seventy-five holes, each contain- 
ing a sealed number from one to 
seventy-five, were placed in 
restaurants and saloons. Patrons 
drew a number in hope of getting 
the single one marked ‘‘Suit,” 
which called for a cheap suit of 
clothes. A sum in cents equiva- 
lent to the number drawn was 
paid foreachchance. At the office 
of the promoters of this game only 
a few suits were found, yet each 
board brought $28.50. 

While savings are small, noth- 
ing gives suchaid in economy and 
peace of mind as a checking ac- 
count in a sound bank or trust 
company. This is especially true 
where income. is derived from 
uncertain sources, as in commis- 
sions, fees, receipts from a small 
business, rents, etc. Persons 
whose income is of this character 
are usually worried by every obli- 
gation as it comes due, from the 
milk bill to the rent, and often 
spend marketable time and energy in collections, or at- 
tempts to anticipate payments due them. Such income, 
too, lacking regularity or stability, may be frittered away 
as it trickles in. 

A checking account conserves it, provided all receipts 
are deposited and all outgoes paid by check. The depos- 
itor carries around little ready money, and thus cuts off 
many trifling expenses. But the chief value of such an 
account is, that it reduces a multitude of obligations and 
worries to only one—that of keeping a balance in bank. 

Of course, it is easy to misuse a checking account. 
Many depositors make it merely another aid to extrava- 
gance, like a certain salaried man who banks his weekly 
check and draws on it to pay bills. His balance is noted 
only on exceptional occasions: 

‘‘Some month, when all the dratted bills are paid,’ he 
complains, ‘‘along comes something we want to do, don’t 
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yer know? Wife wants a neck- 
Te lace, or doosid nice people ask 
us to take a trip with them, and 
2 all that sort of thing. So we 
i look at the bank balance to see 
" 7 if we can do it. And we find 
we can. And, begad, we do it!” 
It took a woman to beat him 
{ a little public stenographer, 
whose fees fluctuated between 
three and fifteen dollars a week, 
with a tendency to keep near 
the ‘‘low peak,” as engineers 

say. ; 
; Much of her money came in 
. small checks, difficult to cash. 
So she put fifty cents and a dollar 
away each week in a savings 
bank until she had sixty dollars. 
Then she found an uptown bank 
r4 that would open a checking ac- 
. count for a hundred dollars. 
Then she borrowed forty dollars 
er for a day, and deposited it with 

















— her sixty to open an account. 


And then, as soon as she had her 
check-book she made out a check 
for forty dollars, paying back the 
loan, leaving her own sixty on 
deposit. A hundred dollars is the minimum initial deposit 
accepted by most metropolitan banks. Outside the few 
largest cities, however, there are banks that open a check- 
ing account on fifty dollars, or even twenty-five. 

Personal finance also means shrew:) purchasing. So 
few persons really get the worth of their money, or know 
the lowest price. One Friday night a banker hurried up 
to a ticket-window in the Grand Central Station and said: 
‘Give me a round trip,” naming a station in the Adiron- 
dacks where he has a summer home. For six summers he 
had been buying a regular-trip ticket to that station each 
week, paying fifteen dollars therefor. ‘‘ What do you want 
—regular or special?’’ asked the ticket man. The banker 
had never heard of any special ticket. But there was one, 
good until Monday night, sold for ten dollars. He had 
always come back Sunday night, and could have used this 
ticket. ‘‘How long have you been selling this?’’ he asked, 
aghast. ‘‘Is it something new?” ‘‘No,”’ replied the offi- 
cial, ‘‘it has been on sale about ten yvars.”’ 

The average man, worried by the discovery that he 
isn’t getting ahead, is fairly certain to tackle the prob- 
lem on the most obvious side by cutting down his ex- 
penses. Cutting down expenses, however, doesn’t always 
result in saving. Trifles and luxuries probably need cut- 
ting instead, in which case personal accountiug is the first 
step. Or, perhaps, a new scheme of living is necessary, as 
was the case with four unmarried bank clerks in New 
York, who did some investigating and calculating, and 
then abandoned furnished rooms and leased a small apart- 
ment, where they lived not only.more cheaply, but with 
infinitely greater comfort. In other words, they looked 
about the market and learned how to buy. Or again, 
hundreds of men are so situated that the best way of 
getting ahead is to earn more money. 

Saving for the man who earns wages often means self- 
denial. His income is smaller than a salaried man’s, and 
he takes more chances of being out of employment. Sav- 
ing for the salaried man, however, may mean nothing 
more drastic than skimming the cream off his earnings. 
If he puts himself through a financial inquiry as thorough 
as that of Mr. Hughes into life insurance methods, and 
inspired by the same question, ‘‘What do you do with the 
income—where does it go?’’ the revelations of personal 
waste and mismanagement may be as startling. 

If thrift means anything at all, it means good manage- 
ment. The best personal economist draws up a budget of 
income and outgo, like a government. He levies taxes on 
himself, and makes laws for his own government, and 
doesn’t forget to provide fines for infractions, if he 
breaks one of his own laws. 

Editor's Note — This is the third of Mr. Mappelbeck's papers on 
Methods of Saving. 


Where Did You Get It? 


HEN ‘‘Eddie”’ Hood, who represents the Associated 

Press at the State Department, was younger than 

he is now he was assigned to get an interview from 
Richard Croker, then boss of Tammany Hall. 

Just as Hood arrived at the house where Croker was 
staying the door opened and Croker and Murphy came 
down the steps. The inquiries as to the sources of Croker’s 
wealth were then most fervent. 

“Mr. Croker?” inquired Hood. 

‘*Yes,” growled Croker. ‘‘What do you want?” 

‘‘T want to ask you some questions.”’ 

Croker scowled. ‘‘What questions?’’ he rumbled. 

Hood couldn’t think of his questions, so he blurted 
out: ‘‘ Where did you get it?”’ and dashed down the street. 
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As if She were Actually Ashamed of Being Found There 


I 

ERNICE, in a lace liseuse, her hair down, her little 
B triangular face peeping from a frame of brown 
tresses, leaned over her dressing-table and arranged 
the six tintypes upon the cloth. Then, with an elbow on 
the table, and her chin in her palm, she studied the ex- 
hibit. A flickering smile and a scornful frown fought for 

the possession of her countenance. 

Really, it was too absurd! Who was he? Why had he 
had himself photographed so often? And why, in Heaven’s 
name, had he sent the pictures to her? 

When she received the first one, she had been merely 
amused. There was no note inclosed, there was nothing 
written on the pink paper frame by which to explain its 
meaning. She had decided, after a causal inspection, that 
it had come to her by mistake. It was years since she had 
seen a tintype, and it had a middle-class quaintness. It was 
of a young man with a sensational waistcoat. He was in- 
dubitably good-looking, with a clean-cut face, humorous 
mouth, a square chin and whimsically arched eyebrows. 
Even in his conventional photographic pose, one hand on 
the back of a decorative chair, the other jauntily set on 
his waist, he had an assurance that made her smile. She 
had stuck the picture in the frame of her mirror and in- 
spected it occasionally with amused curiosity. 

The second tintype came a week later. It showed the 
same person in a different pose and a new costume. He 
sat, this time, reading a book. The young man had a 
personality which asserted itself despite the banality of 
the pose and the scene-painted background. She began 
to wonder about him. 

At the arrival of the third Bernice was mystified. She 
could no longer explain it as an accident. The thing was 
evidently premeditated; it meant something. And yet 
the young man was obviously so impossible, according to 
her standards, and the fact of his sending these pictures 
so extraordinary, that she could hardly take the affair 
seriously. It was probably, she thought, some stupid 
practical joke. 

When the fourth one came, she was annoyed. The jest 
was becoming too elaborate. It was like one of those 
insufferable riddles—‘‘ Why is a mouse when it spins?” — 
that some persons consider funny. It exasperated her 
with its inconsequence. 

The fifth picture made her positively angry. There 
was something so complacent about this young man’s 
persistence that she longed to answer his impertinence 
with a sarcastic protest. But, unless she made a com- 
plaint, and invoked some authority, she could not defend 
herself against his audacity. It was hardly worth that. 
But she grew uncomfortable about it—it was like a pebble 
in her shoe; she was ¢onscious all the time of a feeling of 
resentment. 

The sixth picture had just arrived. It had come, like 
all the others, on a Monday morning, addressed in type- 
writing, without a message. Once having felt it, stiff and 
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metallic, her curiosity had forbidden her to follow 
her desire to toss it aside unopened. She had to see 
what was in the envelope. So here again, on his sixth 
visit, was the same confident, good-natured young 
man. He stood, this time with his hands in his 
pockets, looking her straight in the face—a way he 
had—it was characteristic of his impudence—and his 
hat and stick were artlessly disposed upon a small, 
spindly table beside him. She now inspected the 
series carefully, for, in spite of herself, his persistence 
had aroused something stronger than curiosity. 
He had appeared in six different changes of rai- 
ment, each one, she noticed disdainfully, a little 
wrong. Her lip curled at his florid taste—the cuffs 
pulled down to show two inches of white, the corner 
of his handkerchief sticking out of the upper coat 
pocket, the conspicuous watch-chain, the naif ex- 
posure of fancy hose. Such solecisms, however, 
could not blind her to the fact that the young man, 
whoever he was, was handsome and had spirit. 
She swept the whole collection into her bureau 
drawer, and, once they were out of sight, her anger 
returned. Something must be done about the 
matter. It would not do for it to be going on in- 
definitely. She had said nothing about it, so far, to 
her uncle, with whom she lived, for she was used to 
keeping her own affairs to herself. But, if Mr. 
What’s-His-Name with the plaid hose thought he 
could scrape an acquaintance with her in this way, 
she would show him his place! Her chin tilted, her 
aristocratic lips curled, her pretty eyebrows went 
up at the thought. Then, on a sudden impulse, she got the 
tintypes out again and looked them over. Yes, he was 
good-looking. She caught herself smiling. 

Miss Bernice Follansbee, during her excursions down 
town, kept, usually, to the shopping quarter about Twenty- 
third Street. Sixth Avenue, and 
especially that portion near Four- 
teenth Street, was Terra Incognita to 
her. Why, therefore, did she, next 
day, dismiss her carriage and walk 
southward toward that humble 
quarter? She bit her lip when she 
asked herself the question, and 
answered it with an interesting fic- 
tion concerning a second-hand book- 
shop. But she passed the bookshop 
without entering, and, walking 
slowly, one might fancy guiltily (as 
she surprised her own reflection in 
the mirrors of shoe-stores) , she noted 
the numbers on the doors. These 
she compared with that, printed 
with a rubber stamp, upon the pink 
paper frame of the impossible 
tintype. 

She came, finally, to one of those 
show-cases wherein such portraits 
are exposed to view, and drew up to 
the shelter of the hallway and looked 
at an inner exhibition of tintypes— 
‘“Twenty-five Cents for Four.” 

There was the usual assortment of 
portraits—brides, standing, with 
their right hands upon the shoulders 
of grooms, sitting—a little girl in a 
swing—a young man pretending to 
navigate a pasteboard boat with a 
maiden in the stern—two jocose 
youths with derby hats tilted on 
their heads, and cigars in their 
mouths—a simpering girl at an im- 
practicable table holding a flower, 
and exposing a bare and skinny arm 
—and there, in the northeast corner, 
who but her own mysterious admirer, 
in full evening-dress, smiling, cock- 
sure of himself, a silk hat in his hand, 
a pink in his buttonhole? It wasa 
new pose—she knew, with a little 
shiver of excitement, that next 
Monday morning she would receive it in the typewritten 
envelope. The sight of it fascinated her. It was like 
looking into the future. It was positively alarming. She 
looked with a sudden impulse over her shoulder, as if she 
were actually ashamed of being found there, and it seemed 
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to her aroused imagination that some one was approaching 
who was scrutinizing her curiously. She walked hurriedly 
away, and, chancing to meet a questing hansom, hailed it, 
got in and drove home. 

On Friday she left New York to pass a week-end in the 
country. The party was smart, clever, congenial—con- 
genial, that is, to the Miss Follansbee who had, hitherto, 
been its most popular member. Something, this time, 
seemed to have depressed her. The men appeared duller, 
the women sillier than ever before. Miss Follansbee was 
bored. It was as if she were continually expecting some- 
thing which never would and never could happen. She 
eyed the men patronizingly—they were insufferably 
correct ; she knew what each one would say before he said 
it. She observed the women carefully as well—not one of 
them but was satisfied with her petty conquests. 

On Sunday afternoon Bernice suddenly decided to 
return home. She had expected to stay over till Monday 
noon, but she found that she had already had enough of 
the company—she persuaded herself that her uncle would 
need her—she suffered, too, from a slight headache—and, 
besides, she wanted to be in New York when the first mail 
came in on Monday morning. 

On Monday the customary offering came, and, as she 
had expected, it was the youth in full social regalia. But 
there was, at last, a new development. Upon the pink 
page opposite the picture was a name written in pencil: 
‘James J. Gurley, 11 Charles Street, N. Y. C.”’ 

She felt a sense of relief that now, at last, she had some- 
thing tangible to go on. Her thoughts drifted this way 
and that in search of revenge. She might notify the post- 
office of her persecution, she might employ a private 
detective, she might inform her uncle. She went over 
these methods and dismissed them, one after the other. 
No, she would deal with the affair herself, if possible. 
She would, first of all, call for an explanation. She sat down 

immediately at her secre- 
tary and wrote a note: 


Miss Follansbee desires 
to inform Mr. James J. 
Gurley that his weekly 
offering of a picture of 
himself isa favor that does 
not particularly appeal to 
her sense of kumor, and, 
as she finds such atten- 
tions obnoxious, she 
respectfully requests him 
to desist, trusting that he 
will not compel her to take 
more unpleasant steps to 
prevent a persecution 
that is as ridiculous as it 
is inexcusable. 

She read it over with a 
glow of pleasure. It was 
a distinct relief to her 
mind to express her scorn 
at last. She posted the 
note herself, to the ad- 
dress he had given, and 
awaited the answer with 
some impatience. When, 
the next day, it did not 
appear she was distinctly 
disappointed. Onthe 
third day she was indig- 
nant; on the fourth, furi- 
ous. Her answer did not, 
in fact, come till the next 
Monday, when it ap- 
peared in company with 
a new presentment of the 
impossible Mr. Gurley, 
who, this time, was ar- 
rayed in tennis flannels 
and displayed a racket. 
He was actually reading 
her letter! The envelope 
was so held that there 
could be no possible mis- 
take about it. 

His note was, she had to confess, well written. There 
were no flourishes, the capitals were all simple in form, 
expressive of considerable artistic taste, the words were 
connected three or four in a string, as by one who thinks 
quickly and logically. 
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But oh! the letter * 
itself! She read it with 
a beating heart, a fine 
flush of indignation 
mantling her cheeks. 


Mydear Miss Follansbee: 
y only excuse for 
having inflicted those 
| panei upon you is that 
am going to marry you 
on the eighteenth of next 
March, and I thought 
that it was about time 
we were getting ac- 
quainted, in anticipation 
of that event. It’s al- 
—— well to begin - 
ually—so I wan ou { 
to get used to me. e 
have, so far, been com- 
rative strangers, but I 
ope soon to remedy 
that. 
Yours always, 
James J. GURLEY. 


She sat, stupefied at 
this impertinence, hold- 
ing the letter in her 
hand, reading it over 
and over. Thenshe burst 
into a peal of laughter, 
following the explosion 
by a burst of tears. She 
felt shaken, frightened, 
shocked, paralyzed, in- 
spired, all at once. She 
went about her room, locked in the glass, took out all his 
pictures, reread the letter, then threw herself upon her bed 
to think it over for an hour. At the end of this time she 
arose, washed her face, did her hair elaborately, dressed, 
and went outdoors to walk off her excitement. 





iu 

WO weeks later, Miss Follansbee, on her way home, 
dropped into the tea-room at Sherry’s. The place 
was almost deserted when she entered, and she took a seat 
where she could watch the door. One group after another 
came in; some bowed to her, but she was left alone with 
her orange pekoe, her tea-cakes and her confiture. Of a 
sudden she sat up erect and stared. If there wasn’t that 
impossible Mr. Gurley, irreproachable in frock coat and 
silk hat, who was it? She hardly dared to look twice as he 
strolled in, looked about, apparently noted her, and then 
came over to the next table. She began to tremble like a 

bird charmed by a serpent. 

He sat down, however, without sign of recognition, 
drew off his pearl-colored gloves, scanned the menu, gave 
his order, and looked casually about in every direction but 
hers. Her heart fluttering—whether it was indignation, 
alarm or desire she could not tell—she went on with her 
refreshment, not daring again to look over at him. But 
more and more her anger triumphed. Now was the time, 
perhaps, to have it out with him, extinguish his prepos- 
terous conceit, set him in his place, dismiss him and free 
herself from his ridiculous pursuit. She had a curiosity, 
too, to find out what he would be like, to get his point of 
view, to know why he had singled her out, to hear the 
sound of his voice and judge, at close range, of his culture. 
Revolving such thoughts she spent ten minutes in reflec- 
tion, never giving him more than her pretty profile, and 
then, making up her mind with an eager, desperate re- 
solve, she extracted a card from her case and wrote upon it 
the following: 


Miss Follansbee requests the pleasure of Mr. Gurley’s 
presence at her table for a few moments. It occurs to her 
that a little plain talk, touching the matters between them, 
might set many things right. 


Calling a waiter she gave him whispered directions as to 
its disposal. She watched him walk with it to Mr. Gurley’s 
table. She watched Mr. Gurley read it. Then, unable to 
meet his eyes, she bent her own on her plate, trembling. 

When, after an unconscionable time, she ventured, 
impelled by a feeling of pique and a devouring curiosity, 
to look up, Mr. Gurley had left the restaurant. 

Bernice turned crimson. She could not believe her 
eyes. It was impossible! She hated herself for having 
given him the opportunity to mortify her so. She knew 
him now for a cad. Her anger knew no bounds. She 
left the restaurant shortly after; went directly home; 
bundled all the tintypes into a single package and, calling 
a messenger, sent them, without a word, to Number 11 
Charles Street. 

For three weeks after that nothing happened. Any 
expectation she had had of a retort was disappointed. 
She attempted, unsuccessfully, to forget all about Mr. 
Gurley, but her mind ran back again and again to the 
episode at Sherry’s, endeavoring to explain it in some 
satisfactory way. He was simply playing with her, she 
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decided. It served her well for ever 
noticing him at all. There was now 
nothing for her to do. No tintypes 
came, and she had positively 
nothing of which to complain. She 
had sent back all the evidence in 
the case—and still she thought of 
him. He kept her awake at night, 
he disturbed her affairs by day. It 
maddened her. 

Her sight of him had, moreover, 
added to the spell he had succeeded 
in putting on her. It was not alone 
that he affected this ridiculous 
mystery; his personal manner, 
while not quite that of gentlemen of 
her own class, had a distinct charm. 
He had a spirit like the men of the 
West—he might indeed have been 
a new Lochinvar, ready, ata 
moment’s notice, to carry off his 
prize by force. It gave her a fearful 
pleasure to think of it, even while 
she was exasperated by the eccen- 
tricities of his attack. 

A fortnight later, going out to 
supper after a theatre party, she 
found herself in a buzzing roomful, 
atatable with six. She had almost 
—_< succeeded in forgetting Mr. Gurley, 
at and the company that night was 
pleasant. The place swarmed with 
waiters and guests, the music ran 
rampant, diamonds glistened, elec- 
tric lights glowed, New York life 
was at high tide and surged about her. 

Then, as she was at her gayest, leaning to her chaperon 
in a conversation that brightened her color and her eyes, 
she saw coming toward her that impossible Mr. Gurley, in 
Inverness cape, jaunty, insouciant, smiling with his cus- 
tomary confidence! She paused in her talk, unconsciously, 
waiting for him to pass, her eyes blazing. 

To her astonishment and alarm, he came directly up to 
her and held out his hand easily, compelling a welcome. 

‘‘Good-evening, Miss Follansbee,”’ he said. ‘‘It was 
awfully good of you to let me know that you might be 
here! How d’you do?” 

There was no time for her to reflect, no way to throw 
him off before this crowd. She had no mind for a scene; 
there was nothing for it but to make the best of the situa- 
tion. Yet, if a single glance could have slain him, he 
would have had his death-wound then. 

‘‘Why, how lovely! I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Gurley! 
Where have you been all this time? I’ve been looking for 
you so long! Really, I’m quite offended at you!’”’ She 
cooed out the words, smiling gayly, while her eyes darted fire. 

He lingered beside her and looked the company over 
without embarrassment, with an easy scrutiny that was 
not too curious. He was surprisingly au fait. He was 
almost elegant, distinguished. 

“Oh, I’ve been away, you know—out of town. It’s 
good to be back. You're looking lovely, as usual. But 
I won’t keep you—I only wanted to say ‘how d’you do?’”’ 

He said it with such an air that the man beside her got 
up. He was a jovial sort, and was ready for anything in 
the way of good-nature. 

‘*Have a chair, won’t you?”’ 

Bernice bit her lip. But she introduced the man to her 
chaperon and Mr. Gurley was presented then to the others. 
He took a seat just far enough away from Miss 
Follansbee to prevent any confidential talk, and 
addressed himself with considerable spirit to the 
company. To Bernice’s despair they accepted 
him without apparent suspicion, and made him 
welcome. She had to sit with him, answer his 
sallies, permit him to watch her as he spoke, and 
at the same time choke down her indignation and 
embarrassment. 

Gurley played up admirably. Who was he, 
then, who could be so audacious, so unconven- 
tional, so impertinent, and at the same time 
appear so personable? There was a novelty 
about it that excited her. Shealmost feared him. 

He was wearing a dinner jacket and carried a 
crush opera hat. The queer part of it, to her, 
was that, somehow, such errors of style didn’t 
seem to matter. There was no look on the men’s 
faces to show that they thought him even ‘‘a 
bit of a bounder.’’ He caught them, as well as 
the two women, with that confident smile, with 
the assurance of his nicked chin—he positively 
had charmed them all. Pretty soon they would, 
no doubt, be asking, ‘‘Who in the world is this 
Gurley? Wherever did you find him?” She had 
to prepare for that. It was a relief to her that 
he seemed able to swing the situation. She 
couldn’t help admiring him for it. Casanova 
himself couldn’t have done it better. 
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What illimitable assurance he had! Even now he was 
making capital out of his audacity by quoting the limerick: 


There was a young man so benighted 
He didn’t know when he was slighted. 
He’d go to a party 
And eat just as hearty 
As if he was really invited. 


Mr. Gurley was a great success. He joked with the men, 
flattered the chaperon and, with Bernice herself, dis- 
played a knowledge of her habits that surprised her, 
mentioning this and that person whom she knew, and 
referring to several entertainments she had lately attended. 
He left, finally, without giving her a chance for a single 
surreptitious question, and floated away on a tide ‘of 
laughter. Bernice answered the well-bred questions that 
were put to her, and astonished herself by making him out 
so clever and agreeable. Before she knew it she was 
eulogizing him. It was, of course, mere self-defense, but 
the facility with which she did it perplexed her. 

Next day came the ring. It was a really beautiful piece 
of jewelry, specially designed and interestingly original. 
He had had the supreme effrontry to have engraved inside 
her initials and his. She gasped at it. 

It was time, surely, for something to be done. She 
began to feel the coils tightening about her. Ridiculous 
as it all was, she feared that if she let the thing go further 
she might not be able to stop him at all. Every en- 
counter had left her worsted, and she seemed to have no 
defense against his amazing campaign. To accept this 
engagement ring was, naturally, impossible, but it de- 
manded something more thana mere silent return. She 
decided to see him and have it out for once and all. 

Three days later an electric cab bore two women in the 
direction of Greenwich Village. One of them was dark, 
vivacious, moving constantly as if some inner excitement 
refused to cool, and with pink spots burning high up on 
her little pointed brown face. The other, white-haired, 
humorous, equable, examined her companion from time 
to time with a keen, covert look. 

‘‘Now, remember, Mrs. Fellmeth,”’ Bernice said, ‘‘ he's 
the most preposterous bounder you ever saw in your life, 
and his impudence knows no limit. I never have even 
been introduced to him, and yet I’ve simply had to take 
this heroic measure to guard myself against his absurd 
persecution. You must do everything in your power to 
help me squelch him. And, above all, you’re not to 
leave me alone with him for one single instant.” 

A maid came to the door and, in reply to Bernice’s 
inquiry, said that Mr. Gurley was not at home, but was 
expected at any moment. Would the ladies wait ? 

They decided to enter, and were ushered into a large 
old-style room, well-proportioned and appropriately 
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furnished with antique furniture. At the back it opened 
into a little vine-covered balcony that gave upon a green 
yard. The apartment might have been the salon of an 
aristocratic residence of the early part of the century, 
which had been left in the back-water of fashion, and 
allowed to run down at the heels. It was even romantic 
with its tall mirror, high ceiling, its mahogany, and its 
quaint marble statues and faded tapestries. 

Mrs. Feilmeth, with many exclamations of rapture, 
darted from engraving to engraving, and Miss Follansbee 
had to admit that she liked it as well. It reassured her 
inexplicably—it gave her a new point of view on the 
impossible Mr. Gurley. 

Restlessly walking around the room, she chanced upon a 
scrap-book on the table. The cover was lettered with the 
title, ‘‘ Bernice Follansbee, Her Diary.”’ She fell upon it, 
without hesitancy or scruple, bore it to a settee and opened 
its pages. 

Upon the first page she encountered her picture, cut, she 
knew, from a copy of the Illustrated Golf Magazine, which 
had appeared over a year ago. On the next page began 
the clippings, every one of which referred in some way to 
her. There were the society notes from the daily papers, 
paragraphs from Town Talk, items concerning her uncle, 
odds and ends of every description, from the list of guests 
at the last Knickerbocker reception to an account of her 
own tea in honor of the Countess Fex. Interspersed with 
these were cuts, every copy of her picture which had ap- 
peared in print, and a diagram of the boxes at the Opera 
with the Follansbee seats marked in red ink. 

She was interrupted by the sudden, brisk entrance of 
Mr. Gurley, who came jovially to her with a smile and an 
outstretched hand. His vitality seemed to flood the room. 
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He seemed so unaffectedly glad to see her, he accepted 
her presence so as a matter of course and that of Mrs. 
Fellmeth with so charming and yet so easy a sense of 
privilege, that, for the moment, she was thrown off her 
guard. She realized an instant later, in a sudden fury of 
rage, that she was treating him as she would any man that 
she knew. She dropped the hand that she had accepted 
unconsciously and succeeded in saying, ‘‘I brought Mrs. 
Fellmeth here, as from her I have no secrets.” 

But he interrupted. ‘‘Excuse mea moment. I want to 
order some tea.” 

‘But I’m not staying to tea! I didn’t come for that! 
I want an understanding with you at once.” Her voice 
was staccato with anger. 

He paid no attention whatever and left the room, to 
reappear shortly with a manner he might have had if 
they had already been together for an hour. He seated 
himself by Mrs. Fellmeth, and, after a short interval of 
lively badinage, had drawn from that lady shrugs, smiles, 
peals of laughter—even a few middle-aged blushes. 

Bernice, almost speechless with anger, waited. ‘‘Mr. 
Gurley, I’ve brought back this ring of yours,” she inter- 
rupted desperately. 

He looked at it without apparent interest. ‘‘Oh! too 
soon, eh? Well, of course, that can wait, but, I thought, 
you might like to be wearing it. It’s a very fair bit of jade, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Fellmeth?”’ 

“TI have come here,’’ Miss Follansbee broke in again, 
signaling frantically to her friend, ‘‘to ask you to discon- 
tinue, immediately and forever, your absurd and annoying 
persecution of me.” 

‘“‘I beg pardon,” he interrupted, ‘‘that tea ought to be 
brought in. I can’t imagine what’s the matter with 
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Norah.’ He rose and went out for a minute, then returned, 
to hold the door open while the girl brought in the tray. 

“‘Now, which shall it be, Mrs. Fellmeth,’” he said, 
“‘cream and sugar or lemon? What’s your choice, Miss 
Follansbee?”’ 

Bernice waited just long enough to permit the girl to 
leave. Then, with an exhausted sigh, she exclaimed: 

‘Will you at least tell me, please, why you have singled 
me out as the victim of your astonishing impertinence?”’ 

‘*A sandwich?” he said suavely. ‘‘No? You will, Mrs. 
Fellmeth, of course. A wafer then? Try one, please. 
They’re good, Bernice.” 

She jumped to her feet, trembling with indignation at 
his effrontery and familiarity, and, with head erect, walked 
to the long French windows. They were raised. Seeing 
him about to follow her she stepped out on the balcony. 
Mrs. Fellmeth was actually smiling. Bernice felt that she 
simply could not go through the scene with her for a 
witness, and yet it was necessary to bring the absurd 
situation to an end. 

In an instant she heard Mr. Gurley’s suave voice over 
her shoulder. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘‘I’ll call you Miss Follansbee, if 
you prefer. It really doesn’t matter. It’ll be all right 
after the eighteenth of March, anyway.’’ He dropped 
something of his whimsical tone and went on more ear- 
nestly. ‘‘The fact is, my dear, I don’t know whether or not 
a woman can understand the way I feelabout you. That’s 
why, as yet, I haven’t explained. But every particular 
type of woman makes an irresistible appeal to some certain 
type of man. You make that appeal to me, in your face, 
your figure, your manner, your voice and your whole 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Health of Employees as an Investment 


HIS is 
an age 
which, 


above a!l other 
things, prides 
itself on being 
practical. Its 
first instinc- 
tive question 
about any 
proposal is: 
“Willit pay?” 
Everything 
must be dem- 
onstrated in 
cold percent- 
ages of profit 
on invest- 
ment. It does not connote a particularly lofty ethical 
standard, perhaps, but it is one with which every reformer 
is bound to reckon. In some lines of advancement its 
demand is exceedingly hard to comply with, and in them 
progress ° distressingly slow. 

In other fields, profit and progress can be shown to go 
hand in hand, with a weight and vividness of proof con- 
vincing to the dullest intellect, even that of the pillar of 
society. This, fortunately, is one of them. 

One of the instinctive mental habits of that interesting 
and very common type known as ‘‘the successful man”’ 
is to divide all men into two classes—the practical and the 
theoretical. In the ultimate sense, this means those who 
make money, regardless of the means used, and those who 
don’t. For the opinions of the former he has the profound- 
est respect; for those of the latter an equally profound 
contempt. Occasionally, much to his surprise, the views 
of the theorist turn out to be more “ practical’’ than those 
of the practical man, namely, they will increase his profits. 
Then they are adopted into his scheme of the universe 
(without thanks), and cease to be theoretical. Thus is 
progress accomplished. 

Nowhere is this more strikingly true than in the history 
of the relation of the employer to the health and comfort 
of the employee. Historically, of course, the original prim- 
itive relation of the two classes was that of master, or 
owner, and slave, or owned. Therefore, it was perfectly 
obvious to the crude and pitiless logic of the primitive 
successful man that the less he spent upon the keep and 
comfort of his employees the more profit he would make 
out of their labor. And this was the primeval law of the 
labor market-place, which still runs. However, even 
before the laborer became a free man the master began to 





The Salary of the Dentist is Paid Ten Times 
Over by the Savings in Suits for Damages 


discover his mistake in the slow and painful school of 
experience—slow, that is, for the master; painful for the 
laborer. Men, it was discovered, were almost like horses: 
if well fed and kindly treated you could get more work out 
of them. So the red law of the market-place has gradually 
been softened of its ferocity, age after age, until now the 
theorist, the dreamer, who called himself a humanitarian 
and would not bow to the absolute inspiration of the 
sacred formula of success, ‘‘ Business is business,’ has 
been triumphantly vindicated by the logic of events. 

No more convincing demonstration of the profitable- 
ness of humaneness could be asked than the state of 
affairs all over the civilized world to-day. For the past 
forty years the health, comfort and general 
condition of the laborer have been steadily 
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on account of the discomfort in which it lives, and is 
exceedingly wasteful of material. 

Next, as another rough index, is the length of hours of 
labor. Here, again, the amount of time which the laborer 
has at his own disposal furnishes a rough, but reliable, indi- 
cation of his ability to secure sufficient rest, recreation and 
general development, and of his balance, resisting power 
and efficiency. Precisely contrary to what one might 
expect upon a priori grounds, it is now abundantly proved 
the world over that the shorter the hours of labor the 
larger percentage of profit to the employer per workman. 
The hours of labor have been steadily reduced from four- 
teen and sixteen for agricultural, and ten and twelve for 
factory, down to eight and 
nine, and, in every instance, 





improved—partly, by the foresightedness 
of the more intelligent class of employers, 
whose results have proved an object-lesson 
to the duller class, and partly, by the 
grim pressure exercised upon the unwilling 
through laws born of the increase of pop- 
ular intelligence and the awakening of the 
public conscience. Turn where we will, 
we find the vast majority of the evidence 
unanimously indorsing the same surprising 
conclusion—that, although the laborer is 
getting more for his labor, in every sense of 
the term, than ever before, the profits of the 
employer have increased instead of dimin- 
ished. Only the merest outline of the over- 
whelming mass of evidence can be given 
here. 

First of all, taking the rate of wages 
as a rough, but fairly reliable, index of the 
ability of the laborer to provide himself 
with the necessaries and the health-giving 
comforts of life, it is, of course, notorious 
that all over the world the higher the rate 
of wages the lower the actual percentage 
of cost chargeable to labor in the article 
produced. The United States, which pays 
the highest wages, has the lowest percent- 
age of labor cost in the goods produced. 
England, with the next highest wages, 
charges a higher percentage of the cost of production: to 
labor. Germany, with still lower wages, has a still higher 
debt to labor in the total cost, and so on down the scale. 
Underpaid labor is everywhere the dearest, partly because 
it is unintelligent, but also because it is inefficient from 
strain and fatigue, subject to large deductions of time on 
account of illness, is apt to be drunken and dissipated 








Lunch-Rooms, by Increasing the Efficiency 
of the Employees, Yield a Good Profit 


the reduction has resulted in 
profit to the employer in- 
stead of loss. The most 
striking and spectacular de- 
velopment of the past fifty 
years has been the growth of 
colossal fortunes. But it 
would also be equally true 
to describe it as an age of 
increasing wages and de- 
creasing hours of toil for the 
laborer. Even if we do not 
regard the two facts as cause 
and effect, they certainly 
cannot be said to be in any 
way incompatible. 

These two methods—in- 
creasing the wages and re- 
ducing the hours of toil—are 
not only the fairest, but have 
proved far the most effective 
means of improving the con- 
dition and comfort of the 
worker. They have also 
the merit, in his eyes, of 
having been chiefly won 
upon the field of battle by 
his unions and other labor 
organizations. 

There are, however, a number of paternal methods by 
which both the efficiency and comfort of the laborer and 
his profitableness to his employer have been increased. 
Earliest and most common have been the various methods 
of providing him with reasonably commodious and sani- 
tary dwellings, and gardens, with a good water supply, 
sewers, bathrooms and other sanitary necessities. The 

















effect of this, in the main, has been ex- 
ceedingly good from the point of view of 
both the laborer and the employer, giv- 
ing the former conditions under which he 
can live in such a manner as to retain 
his own self-respect and bring up his 
children with a fair, fighting chance ,in 
the world. To the employer they have 
yielded a steadier and more reliable class 
of labor, and a body of workmen who have 
a higher degree of daily efficiency than 
those who are overcrowded, or poisoned 
by bad water or sewer-gas. They dimin- 
ish the amount of drunkenness and dis- 
sipation by providing rational occupation 
and intelligent recreation for leisure 
hours. They diminish the number of 
accidents, both to machinery and to em- 
ployees, and, where tactfully managed, 
inspire a spirit of loyalty to the estab- 
lishment which is actually worth some- 
thing in cold cash on the credit side of 
the ledger. 

I may be pardoned, perhaps, for speak- 
ing rather positively upon these points; 
but in the earlier days of my practice 














match factories. In the first 
of these, careful study by the 
companies’ physicians re- 
vealed the unexpected fact 
that far the greater part of 
the conveyance of lead into 
the system of the laborers 
was not, as had generally 
been supposed, by inhaling 
the fumes or dust in the at- 
mosphere. Painters’ colic, 
for instance, was shown to 
be entirely due to the men 
eating their lunches with 
unwashed hands, and often 
actually in the work-room. 
As soon as lunch-rooms were 
provided in the factories and 
in the big paint-shops, with 
lavatories attached, and em- 
ployees were strictly forbid- 
den to carry food in any 
form into the workrooms, 
and were compelled thor- 
oughly to scrub and wash 
their hands before eating in 








many of my patients were workingmen - 
employed in factories, and their families, 
and the difference between the feeling of 
the men toward those companies that 
housed them like cattle and those that treated them as 
human beings was most perceptible, and repeatedly re- 
sulted in benefit to the humane company. 

It is true that a number of apparent failures of these 
commercial Utopias has been reported; but they are 
small in total percentage, and usually due to the fact that 
the company either were actually endeavoring so to utilize 
their control of the model tenements and gardens, which 
they supplied to their employees, as to put the latter abso- 
lutely at their mercy, not only as to wages, but as to the 
roofs over their heads; or that the men were led to imagine 
that such was or would be the ultimate aim of the com- 
pany, and chose the risks of independence in much less 
healthful and desirable quarters in preference to those of 
dependence and comparative luxury. 

Sometimes the failure has been in part, at least, due to 
the fact that the workmen, either through lack of intelli- 
gence or a natural impatience with what they believed to 
be an interference with their liberties, rebelled against 
even the sanitary restrictions and rules which the com- 
pany rightly enforced. Any one who has been a health 
officer will readily understand that that kind of revolt is 
by no means limited to the wage-earning classes. A 
workingman is naturally and properly exceedingly sensi- 
tive about any procedures which he thinks tend to infringe 
upon his independence and his personal liberty. But, as 
employers and employees come to recognize both the 
strength and the justice of each other’s cause, and to treat 
one another through their organizations more as equals 
and as man to man, these causes of friction will tend to 
disappear. In fact, they are rapidly disappearing, and, in 
spite of the pathetic tales told by deeply-grieved capitalists 
about the ingratitude 
and unappreciativeness 
of the laboring classes, 
the experiment of pro- 
viding comfortable 
homes and good sani- 
tary surroundings for 
the workmen has been 
a decided success so far. 

Another interesting 
field of endeavor has 
been that of providing 
proper ventilation for 
work and factory rooms, 
proper sanitary accom- 
modations and meas- 
ures for the comfort of 
the employees, such as 
lunch- , Test-rooms 
and baths. These have 
been provided partly 
spontaneously and 
partly under the pres- 
sure of law; but, in the 
overwhelming majority 
of instances, with one 
and the same result: 
great benefit to both 
classes involved. 

This has been strik- 
ingly shown in those 
occupations in which 
there is a direct risk to 
the health of the em- 
ployees, as, for instance, 
in lead factories and 





The Employees Will Remain at Their Posts 
to the Last Minute 
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“Early at Dawn, Ere Men See Clear, 
They Stumble into His Terrible Stall” 


the separate rooms pro- 
vided, attacks of lead poison- 
ing, with its exceedingly 
serious and often fatal re- 
sults, which were regarded as a necessary rule in the 
occupation, became the exception. When the regulation 
was carried to the extent of cautioning and watching the 
employees against putting their fingers up to their mouths 
while at work, or putting objects into their mouths while in 
the dangerous rooms, lead colic practically disappeared. 

Similarly, phosphorus poisoning, or the much dreaded 
‘‘phossy jaw,’’ which decimated the workers in the match 
factories, while still due to the inhaling of the fumes 
in the ‘‘dipping” stage of the process, was found to be 
able to attack only such jaws as contained ulcerated or 
decaying teeth. A dentist was appointed, who inspected 
every workgirl before she was admitted to the factory. 
At first, all with defective teeth were absolutely excluded; 
but, later, all that was found to be necessary was properly to 
treat and heal the teeth and gums, put the tissues of the 
mouth into good condition and keep them so, and then 
the worker could be allowed to resume her place. Every 
match factory now which uses the yellow phosphorus hasa 
dentist in regular attendance for every so many of its em- 
ployees, and their teeth are inspected and kept in abso- 
lutely perfect condition. The salary of the dentist is paid 
ten times over by the savings in suits for damages and loss 
of the services of the workers just when they are becom- 
ing expert. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago a prominent firm of scien- 
tific manufacturers, whose name is honored ail over the 
scientific and the philanthropic world, offered a prize for 
an essay, based upon a study of the best methods of 
improving the hygiene and protecting the health and 
safety of laborers in factories. This resulted in some 
rather unexpected findings. First of all, it was clearly 

demonstrated that methods like ventilation and 
lighting of the rooms added so much to the 


of waste through spoiled raw materials as 
abundantly to pay for themselves. Secondly, that 
lunch-rooms, rest-rooms and proper sanitary ap- 
pliances, by increasing the efficiency and improving 
the morals of the empluyees, very soon yielded a 
good profit on the expenses of their installation. 
Last, and perhaps least expected, that proper 
provisions for the escape of the employees in the 
way of broad staircases, abundant exits and 
easily descended fire-escapes distinctly diminished 
the risks of damage by fire. How any danger 
could be diminished simply by providing a way of 
escape from it certainly appears paradoxical at 
first sight, but the solution is really very simple. 
Supposing an explosion to occur, or a fire to start, 
the employees, knowing that their way of retreat 
is perfectly clear and safe, will, in the first place, 
not develop any panic, and, in the second, will 
remain at their posts to the last minute, fighting 
the fire. This has been shown in a number of 
striking instances of the putting out of what would 
certainly have become a large and serious confla- 
gration by the energetic and courageous action of 
the employees in the room in which the explosion 
or blaze occurred. 

A similar condition was found to result from 
the employment of guards and protectors of 
various sorts upon machines to prevent, so far 
as might be, the risk of bodily accidents and in- 
jury. So long as the employee had to be—so to 
speak —constantly watching the machine with one 
eye to see that he didn’t lose a finger, and his work 
with the other, the work naturally suffered, both in 
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amount and quality. When he felt reasonably secure and 
easy in his mind, he could devote his entire attention to 
carrying out the work in hand with the highest degree of 
perfection and dispatch. 

Last of all, a study has been made of the incidence of 
accidents in connection with machinery in the factories. 
A large number of factories have been put under observa- 
tion, grouped according to the degree of dangerousness of 
the work; the number of employees has been taken, the 
number of accidents in a year, and the precise hours at 
which these occurred. From this, an ordinary graphic 
curve has been plotted, showing the number of accidents 
per thousand employees that occur at each hour of the 
working day. The results are surprisingly uniform. 
Starting with the hour of beginning work, from zero, there 
is a rapid rise for the first half-hour. This, of course, is 
readily accounted for by the hitches in the starting of the 
machinery, by the more dangerous manipulations which 
often have to be carried out to get the raw material 
properly introduced into the grasp of the machines, 
and by the condition of the workers at the time. By 
the end of the first hour the curve has fallen to whet 
might be called its normal level. After two hours it begins 
to rise, and steadily runs upward from that point to the 
time of the noon intermission. After the noon hour the 
curve again gives a short upward rise, due again to the 
risks of starting the machinery, falls to a level, which, how- 
ever, is slightly higher than that of the morning, and after a 
short time, begins to rise again and continues to do so 
steadily until the six-o’clock whistle blows. In other 
words, we have, as in the handwriting upon the wall, simply 
an hourly record of human fatigue and its cost in terms of 
limb and life. The 
longer the hours - 
of labor in the ( | 
factory the higher j 
the percentage of 
accidents, not 
merely in the 
total, but per 
hour. More sig- 
nificant yet, the 
earlier in the 
morning the day’s 
work was begun, 
the more striking 
was the initial rise. 
Men, women and 
children tumbling 
into their work- 
stalls in the chill, 
gray dawn, only 
half awake — un- 
rested, underfed — 
upon them the red 
penalty falls. 

Kipling has an- 
other of his won- 
derful flashes into 
the very heart of 
things in his last and finest poem, The Sons of Martha, 
when he sings: 
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Painters’ Colic was Shown to be En- 
tirely Due to the Men Eating Their 
Lunches with Unwashed Hands 


They finger Death at their glove’s end when they piece and 
repiece the living wires; 

He rears against the gates they tend; they feed Him 
hungry behind their fires ; 

Early at dawn, ere men see clear, they stumble into His 
terrible stall, 

And hale him forth like a haltered steer, and goad and turn 
him till evenfall. 


It pays, oh, richly—not only in money, but in other 
things which are almost as good—to treat employees like 
men and women instead of like cattle! But that there 
should be a creature in human form, calling himself a man, 
and yet boasting that he must be shown this before he wil! 
grant such treatment, is enough to make one ashamed of 
one’s species. 


The Lips of Babes 


LTHOUGH Joseph Pulitzer still keeps in active charge 

of his great newspaper, The New York World, his son, 

Ralph Pulitzer, has taken over some of the burdens of 
editorial and business direction. 

There is a baby in the Ralph Pulitzer family, a small 
son, who is the pride of his grandfather as well as of his 
father. A short time ago there was an editorial conference 
at the house of Ralph Pulitzer, and John Slaght, one of the 
star reporters on the World, was called to attend. While 
waiting to go before the council Slaght sat in the hall of 
the house, before an open fireplace. The nurse came in 
with Pulitzer, Third. 

“Nurse,” said Slaght, ‘‘do you want to do something 
for an ambitious, hard-working and honest young man?” 

“‘Sure,”’ the nurse replied. 

“Well,” instructed Slaght, ‘‘when that baby begins to 
talk, you teach him to say, first thing: ‘Slaght; grand 
man; great reporter.’”’ 
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Where the Money Goes 


HE statistical method is admirable so long as it is 
operated along parallel lines. Then you can prove 
anything by it. The trouble is that its practitioners per- 
sist in working it crosswise, so that one proposition, 
absolutely proved by figures, collides with a counter 
proposition, also completely established by statistics, and 
the result is great confusion. 

A sociologist has shown that we are on the verge of 
bankruptcy because we spend six billion dollars a year on 
criminals and paupers, while the national increase in 
wealth is only five billion dollars a year. He has the 


‘ figures, some of them right out of the census; and the 


situation is actually much more appalling than he pictures 
it, for it is well known that hard times greatly increase the 
proportion of both paupers and criminals. 

Thus, when we are bankrupt, we shall have to spend 
eight or nine billion dollars a year on those classes, while 
the annual increase of wealth will be cut down to only three 
or four billions, and it is as plain as the nose on your face 
that, ina very few years, we shall be in a state compared 
with which mere bankruptcy is the highest imaginable 
degree of opulence. 

Obviously, no optimism short of sheer insanity could 
face this prospect had not another sociologist most op- 
portunely demonstrated, from the census itself, that labor 
is steadily absorbing the wealth of the country and now 
receives $10,340,000,000 a year in wages, while capital re- 
ceives, in interest, dividends and rents, only $3,534,000,000. 

Combining these important statistics with those of the 
first sociologist, we find that, of the total annual increase 
of wealth in the country, labor receives two hundred per 
cent., capital seventy per cent. and criminals and paupers 
one hundred and twenty per cent. The rest, no doubt, 
goes to the farmers. . 

Labor alone receives twice as much wealth per annum 
as the country produces, and, if it ever proves such a hog 
as to let a country that treats it so handsomely go broke, 
‘we shall believe the worst ever said of it. 


Mere Fear of Words 


OBODY, in 1896, declared for gold currency. The 

Republican platform advocated bimetalism—when 
other leading commercial nations could be induced to 
accept it. Both sides were very tender of ‘‘the dollar of 
our fathers” and ‘‘the historic money of the Republic.” 
The Republican victory meant gold, nevertheless, and 
Congress soon, as a matter of course, passed the law 
making that metal the sole standard of the currency. 
The dollar of our fathers went its appointed way to join 
the knee-breeches and stocks of our fathers. 

Nobody, in 1908, will declare for Government ownership 
of railroads. It is very likely, nevertheless, that con- 
fessed issues of the campaign will ultimately involve the 
issue of Government ownership. 

Whether the railroads can be regulated by the Govern- 
ment in a manner and to a degree that satisfies the public 
without so limiting the opportunities for profit that private 
capital will find the game not worth playing is a question 
which open-minded but unprophetic students, railroad 
and lay, do not venture to answer. It cannot be answered 
until the experiment of regulation is further tried out. 
Failure of that experiment would mean either drifting 
back to laissez-faire, with the railroads ‘‘running their own 
business to suit themselves,”’ or Government ownership. 

Far from our mind is the wish to incite anybody to 
declare for Government ownership in 1908 or any other 
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year of grace. But we have been reading comments upon 
Mr. Bryan’s recent statement that it would not be an 
issue next summer, and find some of them sad, addlepated 
twaddle—as though Government ownership of railroads 
were not a pure question of expediency, which ought to be 
discussed in the light of reason and of our ownand European 
experience, but an apparition from the Pit, which honest 
men ought to join in exorcising by making a violent noise, 
as well as a mysterious outrage upon the fathers. 

The fathers have survived the destruction of their 
dollar, which—unless memoirs do those worthy men 
injustice—was surely more precious to them than any 
railroad policy that they ever dreamed of could possibly be. 

A terror of words usually denotes absolute incapacity 
for thought. 


Who Shall Run Public Works? 


oe extensively investigated municipal ownership 
of public utilities, the National Civic Federation 
reaches the following principal conclusions: 

Public utilities in which the sanitary motive largely 
enters should be operated by the public. The success of 
municipal operation depends upon the existence in the 
city of a high capacity for government. Franchises to 
private corporations should be terminable after a fixed 
period and, meanwhile, subject to purchase at a fair price. 
Municipalities should have the power to enter upon the 
field of municipal ownership upon popular vote under 
reasonable regulations. 

Naturally, persons bigotedly prepossessed against mu- 
nicipal ownership will ignore these conclusions and pay 
exclusive attention to faults of the system which the body 
of the report points out, while Socialists will find little 
worth mentioning in the report except what favors their 
doctrine. 

Probably the conclusions about coincide with the sober 
judgment of the country. To say that a municipal cor- 
poration may successfully operate waterworks, but only 
a quasi-public corporation may successfully operate street 
cars is to say something ridiculous. Whether the munic- 
ipal corporation should operate street cars is simply a 
question of expediency, to be determined in view of the 
circumstances of the particular case. 


That Four-Mule Team 


months have passed since the stock-market col- 
lapse. Money has been tight all the time, securities 
almost unmarketable. Yet business the country over 
shows no slackening. 

That the strain has been so staunchly borne is probably 
due in some part to the trusts, rail and industrial. It isa 
tenable theory, held by many, that the huge units which 
now codrdinately handle much of the country’s commerce 
will withstand a shock beneath which many small, unre- 
lated units would bend. 

Among a thousand independent concerns, each planning 
to spend a hundred thousand dollars, many, presumably, 
would be frightened by untoward money conditions and 
turn back. The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Steel 
Trust, each spending a hundred millions on extensions, 
have not turned back. Their mass and momentum have 
carried them forward. 

The railroad company is tunneling under Hudson River, 
Manhattan Island and East River. Its work will make 
life pleasanter for many persons of moderate means, 
enabling them to live in the country and go quickly and 
cheaply to and from business in town. Only an immense 
concern covering an empire could have dreamed of an 
undertaking so great. 

Life is pleasanter to people in the Imperial Valley be- 
cause the Southern Pacific, gathering resources from half 
a continent, fought the Colorado River as no small com- 
pany could have done. 

These merely incidental reflections are inspired by news 
from Texas, whose spirit we vastly admire, but whose 
determination to break up all large corporations, without 
discrimination, seems to us mistaken. Generally speak- 
ing, it sometimes is better to have a four-mule team 
working for us than a single mule. ; 

It may be four times as difficult to keep the larger 
force in the furrow; but often the most helpful energy is 
that which is directed to that end, rather than merely to 
disintegrating the team. 


The Pace that Insults 


fi ACADEMIC person of our acquaintance recently 
was asked by a friend to call upon the chief of a 
large corporation, who was about to sail for Norway, and 
furnish him with certain information concerning that 
country. 

The schoolman obligingly consented. Modestly pre- 
senting himself at the business man’s office, he was kept 
waiting in the anteroom fifteen minutes. When he was 
admitted to the inner office, the man of affairs favored 
him with a nod, but, without any apology, continued 
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fifteen minutes more in conversation with a subordinate. 
Finally, dismissing the subordinate, the chief vouchsafed 
to shake hands with the caller, who was there at his request 
and solely to oblige him, invited him to be seated and im- 
part his information. 

Meanwhile, the academic person had been busy thinking 
up traveling directions to a region much warmer than 
Norway, and resolving to favor his friend’s friend with 
them. He did not, however, but courteously told him 
what he wished to know about Norway. The reason, as 
the academician explained it, was that this man of affairs 
actually didn’t know he was a goat. Inured by daily 
habit to set his convenience above courtesy, it never oc- 
curred to him that he was behaving like a boor to the man 
who was trying to do him a favor. 

This man of affairs is an extreme example. Yet a 
theory that the dispatch of business is the highest human 
obligation, before which all others must give way, is 
painfully prevalent in big cities and fairly gives the dis- 
tinctive note to those districts where commercial activity 
is greatest. Men who would not, in a dining-room, push 
others out of the way, rush to a table and begin to gorge 
with both hands, think the same sort of conduct in their 
offices not only excusable, but a sort of virtue. 

The whole gospel of hustle is very much overdone. To 
rush is not necessarily to develop real efficiency. Quite 
as often it develops mere aimless commotion, comparable 
to that of a pup frantically chasing his tail. 


Consider the Bones of a Giant 


ONES of a giant lizard have been discovered in Wyom- 

ing, which is bounded on the south by Colorado, on 

the west by Idaho and is about a thousand miles northwest 
of Mississippi. It was of the species of which it was said: 


A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of earth, 
For him did his high sun flame and his river billowing 
run. 


A notion that the globe existed for any other purpose 
than to provide him with fodder never for a moment 
troubled his dreams. 

We have heard several comments upon the Haywood 
verdict, both pro-labor and pro-capital, which make us 
wish that the commentators would go look at the bones 
and ponder upon them. Most people view that verdict 
justly as a triumph of civilization. Haywood was fairly 
tried, and acquitted because the jury believed that he 
personally was not answerable to the State of Idaho for 
the murder of Steunenberg. Those who would have had 
the law, toilfully built up through ages, hang him because 
he belonged to an organization which is obnoxious to them, 
and the others who, because he belonged to the same 
organization, may have felt that the law should have 
taken no cognizance of him at all, do not appreciate what 
they owe either to the past or the future. 

Vardaman, in Mississippi, would close the school door to 
negroes because it costs the whites something to give 
them such limited educational opportunities as they now 
have. The descendants of the whites who are debating 
this proposition will be living in Mississippi side by side 
with the descendants of the negroes. Will it be a happier 
place for the whites, two or three generations hence, if the 
negroes are still further degraded? If they have faults of 
sloth, ignorance and vice that are an affliction to their 
white neighbors, what would a white policy to further dis- 
courage, benight and embrutalize them argue for the joys 
of the white neighbors of the future? Vardaman should 
go look at the bones. 


Our Deadly Fun 


THOUGHTFUL Englishman has been studying the 

phenomena of the celebration of Independence Day 
in America. He dwells with a kind of consternation upon 
the yearly returns of dead and wounded, and appears to 
wonder whether we slay and maim one another in order to 
appease the manes of those Britons who suffered likewise 
at our hands so many years ago. 

Pioneering holds life cheap. It must blaze the way with 
its own bones. In the little band at the outpost, to stake 
one life for a communal gain was common law. By much 
the same law, lynchings figured in young Western com- 
munities. 

We are still pioneering. Last winter the whole country 
was shocked by a ghastly succession of railroad wrecks. 
Almost nothing has been done to make travel safer. On 
the other hand, some of the States have eagerly reduced 
fares—when it is perfectly patent that the effect of such 
action, unchecked by safety laws, must be to make the 
railroads stint expenditures and thus to increase the 
liability of wrecks. 

To travel cheaper is a tangible object which inspires 
enthusiastic action. To travel more safely is, however, 
merely a kind of theoretic good and, except for occasional 
spasms, arouses only a mild interest. 

The casualties of our national holiday reflect a broad 
state of the national mind. 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Heavyweights 


HEN one is 
a statesman 
one may at- 


tain eminence in 
various ways. There 
is no royal road to it, 
as the saucy subject 
remarked to the 
monarch who desired 
to grab off his three 
R’s without beating 
his forehead in the 
endeavor. Some 
statesmen get into the papers—which. constitutes true 
eminence—only after years of struggle, after sitting up 
nights with the Constitution and expounding it so drearily 
by day that even the official reporters go to sleep; after 
pulling the Republic off the rocks, time and time again, 
until the people come to consider them the only reliable 
Republic-saving tugs we have; after watchdogging the 
Treasury until they bark automatically every time any- 
body—except themselves—tries to slide through an ap- 
propriation that will extract a few dollars from the dingy 
storehouse in Washington that Leslie M. Shaw thought to 
beautify, after the Iowa idea, by ornamenting it with 
green blinds, a cupola and lightning-rods, and from 
which he went embittered because a stingy Congress 
would not let him do it. 

Some statesmen get repute because they talk all the 
time, and some get it because they do not talk at all. 
Some are eminent because they attend to business every 
minute, and some because they never attend to it in any 
circumstances. Of the three hundred and eighty-six 
statesmen and five delegates (to say nothing of that 
other statesman, the Resident Commissioner from Porto 
Rico) who make up the House of Representatives, there 
are, approximately, 
three hundred and 
eighty-four who prac- 
tice distinct methods 
for acquiring fame. 
Many of these do it 
easily. Some of them 
labor at it so hard that, 
if the late Mr. Sisyphus 
could see them, he 
would think his job 
was opening letters in 
a cool office when com- 
pared with theirs. 

The two who use 
identical means for 
their share of the vast 
eminence of the House, 
who arrived so easily 
that they are the 
envy of all observers 
among the other 
statesmen, are the 
Honorable Cyrus 
Adams Sulloway, of 
New Hampshire, and 
the Honorable Ollie M. 
James, of Kentucky. 
The mysterious proc- 
esses of Nature fixed 
them. They are vast, 
awe-inspiring, impel- 
ling and impressive. 
Many people speak 
carelessly of the big- 
gest men in the House, 
and, at times, instance 
persons so small they 
could be drowned in a 
fountain-pen. The 
real biggest men in the 
House are Cyrus A. 
Sulloway and Ollie M. 
James. They are tall- 
est, widest, thickest, 
heaviest. 

Take Sulloway. He 
is six feet and nine 
inches tall, or nine feet — 
and six inches, or ML BLUMENTHAL 
something like that. 








When he went up to the clouds he did not spindle up, as do 
so many people who claim to be tall. He went up broadly 
and substantially. His are not sloping shoulders and his 
are not attenuated calves, nor is his a flattened chest. 
His shoulders spread out like the foothills of a Continental 
Divide, his calves put those on any grand piano to shame, 
and his chest is full and round. 

And there is James! He looms up on the Democratic 
side like a water-tower on a sandy plain. Nature was 
lavish with him. He may be as tall as Sulloway, or he 
may not be. It is hard to get the true perspettive when 
gazing at these majesties. But it matters not. He is as 
wide as Sulloway, and as thick. ‘‘ Where is my belt?” he 
asked one day. The search began. At length the missing 
strip of leather was found in a trunk. ‘‘Why,”’ said 
one of the searchers, ‘‘I thought that was the trunk-strap.” 

There they are, those two, o’ertopping the puny House 
even as two gigantic oaks o’ertop the bushes at their roots. 
Ollie and Cy, bound together by the enduring ties of 
stature and avoirdupois, but dissimilar as to politics as well 
can be, for Cy is a Republican from New Hampshire, 
where to be a Democrat casts reflections on one’s moral 
character, and Ollie is from that part of Kentucky where 
Republicans are only used to try out the dogs. When they 
walk down the centre aisle the dome shakes beneath the 
impact of their tremendous tread, the stained glass rattles 
in the ceiling, the pictures of former Speakers tremble. 

It is a cruel whim of Fate that they are compelled to 
labor on opposite sides of the chamber, compelled by 
those stern exigencies of politics that insist there shall be a 
minority and a majority ; for, if they were together, nothing 
could withstand their combined weight, no bill could fail 
of passage which had that half a ton of legislative acumen 
and flesh behind it. As it is, Cy sits on one side and Ollie 
on the other, and they glower at each other, day after day, 
seeking means to discomfit one another instead of being 
joined together in a magnificent battering-ram for the 
well-being of the Republic. Although born several years 
after the close of the Civil War, Ollie cherishes 
in sentimental regard the struggles of the 
people who would have been his constituents, 
if he had been living then, and who fought to 
repel the Yankee hordes who invaded the 
sunny Southland. Not so with Cy. He 
labors incessantly, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, to provide sus- 
tenance, in the shape of pensions, to the 
survivors of those same Yankee hordes. 
Their paths are hopelessly apart. Cy and 
Ollie haven’t a chance to get together. 
How strange are the workings of laws! 

Still, they have their uses. Far be it from 
any person to think both Cy and Ollie do 
not cut large figures—three hundred pounds 
each—in the affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Far be it, too, from any person 
to think they do not appreciate their gifts. 
Putting Cy on the scales, what do we find? 
We find a statesman who realizes his ad- 
vantages. Gigantic in stature, he resorts to 
no subterfuges to conceal that preéminence. 
Instead, he wears a long frock coat every 
day that adds to his august appearance, and 
he is always on hand when the guides go 
through, standing nonchalantly in the door- 
way of his committee-room, which is near 











the public elevator, 
and looking uncon- 
cerned in a fine New 
Hampshire way when 
the pilot of the 
tourists says: ‘‘That 
man there is the Hon- 
orable Cyrus Adams 
Sulloway, of New 
Hampshire. He is the 
biggest man in the 
House.” 

Biggest man in the 
House! There you 
have it. Glory enough 
for any person, I should say. The commanding figure 
of that unparalleled aggregation of statesmen. Equally 
impressive, whether observed in the corridors or seen on 
the floor. Always on view. Never obtrusive. Not given 
to undue haste in jumping into discussion. Big—that’s it— 
big. Why worry with trifling details when one can add 
grandeur as Cy does? 

Nor is Ollie one whit behind. He, too, plays well his 
part. In addition to his usual function of giving enough 
substance to the Democratic minority so it can be seen 
without the aid of a telescope, Mr. James has well and 
faithfully served his country in one important particular. 
He sits near the Human Windmill, Gaines, of Tennessee. 

Five or six times a day the Human Windmill rises in his 
seat and starts over to the Republican side, lusting for 
blood and prepared to assassinate any luckless Repub- 
lican on whom his clutches may fall. Five or six times a 
day he jumps into the arena. 

On:these occasions the faithful Ollie does his best and 
greatest work. Interposing his vast bulk between the 
rambunctious Gaines and the terrified majority, he pre- 
vents bloodshed. Standing firmly in the aisle, he allows 
the impetuous Gaines to surge against his massive back, 
surge until he falls 
back exhausted, It 
matters not that 
Gaines may hammer 
against that broad 
expanse for half-hours 
atatime. Ollie James 
is always there, and 
Gaines has never yet 
reached the majority. 
Watchful, James 
sits, prepared to block 
the aisles. A verita- 
ble human fortress for 
the majority, he, at 
the same time, defends 
and upholds the quiet 
dignity of the minor- 
ity. No rampaging 
Gaines can run amuck 
—not while James is 
on the job. 

Thus do Ollieand Cy 
serve their country. 
The biggest men in the 
House; indeed, the 
biggest men in Con- 
gress. Admirably 
utilizing that stature 
and avoirdupois with 
which they have been 
endowed, each plays 
his part; but—and 
many a casual ob- 
server has voiced this 
thought —what a pity 
it is that they are not 
of the same party! 
Think of Ollie and Cy, 
with arms linked, 
standing for a prin- 
ciple! Massive, majes- 
tic, magnificent, all op- 
position would quail. 
But that would be too 
much. The balances 
must be preserved. 
We need Cy on oneside 
and Ollie on the other, 
so the Ship of State 
may sail on even keel. 
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MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
In the groups on these pages, 24 distinctive factories are represented, in plants located in eight cities. 

















Varnish Factory, Newa: ark Paint Factory, Newark Paint Factory, Cleveland Varnish Factory, Cle ome Linseed Oil Factory, Cleveland Zinc Smelter, Coffeeville ly Color Wo 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


A GREAT II"ERNATIONAL INDUSTRY 


In every line of business there is always one largest, one best—and 
ONLY one. Some businesses become the largest without becoming 
the best. “They are built on price. Quality 1s sacrificed to volume. 
The illustrations shown here represent the manufacturing and 
distributing facilities of the largest paint and varnish concern in 
the world. The success of this business is due to the merit of 
the products produced. Our unusual facilities, embracing the 
control of most of our important raw materials, have been a great 
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DISTRIBUTING FACILITIES — 
In addition to the offices and warehouses shown on these pages, we have sales offices located in the office districts of New York City, Chicago, and 
London, England. At our manufacturing plants in Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal and London, we have our largest sales offices and 
warehouses. Adding these to the pictures shown, makes a total of 25 sales offices and warehouses. 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
All of the manufacturing plants shown on these pages are owned, operated and occupied exclusively by The Sherwin-Williams Company. 
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ty Color Works, London Paint Factory, London Paint Factory, Montreal Varnish Factory, London Box Factory, Cleveland Paint Factory, Chicago Zinc Smelter, Joplin Varnish Factory, Chicago 


Varnish Factory, Montreal Linseed Oil Factory, Montreal Dry Color Works, Chicago 


PAINTS €VARNISHES 


‘factor in building up and controlling QUALITY. That is why 
“we show them here. Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 
-are made in the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 


They are sold all over the world. We believe we are stating 
the truth when we say they are the standard of excellence. 


Everyone who believes quality is the most important 
thing about a surface treatment should write for our 


booklet, “Who Makes the Best Paints and Varnishes?” AY 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT:AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, England 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 


Address all ew to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen’ s St., B. C. 


AUS URFACES &- PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Buffalo Kansas City Boston Los Ange'es Ean Die Savannah, Ga Dallas, Texas 
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~—e THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
We occupy the entire space of all buildings shown on these pages, except in Buffalo, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle, Portland and 


Cincinnati, where we occupy only from one to three floors. 
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1M, \ . . 
Jve used it all my life 
and neverJsost a tooth" 


be aaah ie onc ca mr ‘ 
- TOOTHTRUTH ~~ 
_ Wisdom demands the best: | 
._The best gift of life is good : 
~health.Good health demands — 

good teeth.Good teeth demand 


UBI{OAM 


From the appearance of the 
first tiny, white pearl eve 

mouth should be familiar 
with this pure, fragrant 
and health-giving liquid 
dentifrice that. keeps the 
mouth and teeth at their 


best. ——5, 














IT 1S WISE I 0 25 CENTS 
TO USE J DRUGGISTS 
) 
SAMPLE FREE 


lddress. EW.HOYT & 00. Zove// Mass 














(Cc. MASPERO’S | 
Pure Olive Oil 


My Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the best and 


purest and finest flavored Olive Oil imported 
: . into this country. 

Iam an expert in Olive Oils and I 
know al! about them, I know how 
they are made, and where they are 
made and where the best comes 
from. If there was any better Olive 
Oil made than the brand I am selling 
1 would get it at any cost—I will sell 
only the best. I personally guaran- 
tee my Olive Oil to be the purest and 
best Olive Oil that money can buy. 
Food and Drugs Act, Serial No. 


5400. Packed in cans and bottles, 
CANS—1 gal. $3, ‘4 gal. $1.60, 4 
gal. 85c. 


To introd 
SPECIAL OFFER— 222troduce 
Olive Oil I will send a full pint can to any ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60 cents 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. S, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist.) Eat. 1867. j 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Reautiful and attract- 




















Sizes and Prices tg — ae 
n all colors. tasily 

9 x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 

OxT4 ft. 4.00] ranted to wear. 

9x0 ft. €.50] Woven in one piece. 

9x10% ff, 5.00] Both sides can be 

9x12ft. 5.50] used. Sold 

‘ Y one profit. M 
9x ib ft. 6.50! refunded if not sat- 





New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., R Bourse bidg., Philadelphia. 














we Water Motors From $1.50 up 


— Twenty pounds pressure runs them, 
Polishes. Don’t annoy us by sending money till you 
get our circular and select proper size for 
your work, In cities where we have no 
agency we will furnish sample motor 
free to‘‘proper person.” Write y to 


LIPPINCOTT M & I Dept., Newark, N, J. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


GUARANTEED STOCKS AS INVESTMENTS 


HILE bonds constitute the bulk of 
conservative investment, they do 
not cover the entire field. There 

are other ways of putting out your money 
so that it will yield a safe and satisfactory 
income, the real-estate mortgage, for 
example, which has already been explained. 
There is still another investment, however, 
that, for stability and assured income, 
ranks second only to the bond. It is com- 
monly known as guaranteed stock. 

Most people have come to regard ‘stock 
with suspicion, for it iscommonly associated 
with ——— which is just another 
word for gambling. And, to a certain 
degree, this popular impression about 
stock is correct, and stock speculation has 
caused widespread ruin, disgrace and sor- 
row. But all stock buying is not for 
speculative purposes. A sharp line can be 
drawn between speculation and investment. 

When you buy stock outright and for 
the income that it will yield, you make an 
investment, which, if properly selected, 
will yield you a safe and steady return. 
Some stocks, particularly those of the best- 
known and best-conducted railroads, have 
come to be regarded as standard invest- 
ment stocks. But, at the head of all 
stocks for investment, stands the guaran- 
teed stock. In some respects this resembles 
bonds, for it is the kind of security in 
which income is sacrificed to stability; 
and this is the sort that the very con- 
servative investor likes to own. The very 
high premium on guaranteed stock is one 
of the best evidences of its value on the 
market. It fluctuates less in price than 
most other stock, and the holder of it is, 
therefore, free from worry about shifting 
market conditions. 


What Guaranteed Stock Is 


To better understand what guaranteed 
stock is, it may be well to make an ex- 
planation of stock generally. To begin 
with, a share of stock is an interest in 
a business, depending for its value on the 

rosperity of that business. It is unlike a 

ond, for it is not a mortgage on anything. 
If the business which it represents is good, 
it usually pays a dividend; if the business 
is bad, it frequently happens that no 
dividend is paid. In this respect it again 
differs from a bond, because a bond pays 
a steady and fixed rate of interest. 

Fundamentally, there are but two kinds 
of stock: common and preferred. Com- 
mon stock has no fixed rate of interest. 
If earnings warrant it, a dividend is paid. 
But no dividend is paid on it until the 
fixed charges, which include the interest on 
the bonds and the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock, are paid. It sometimes 
happens, however, that common stock is 
very valuable, in fact more valuable than 
any other kind. Standard Oil stock is an 
example of this. The price on it is so high, 
however, as to take it outside the range of 
the average investor, and it pays less than 
seven per cent. at present market prices. 
Common stock, it might be added, is the 
stock in which there is the most specula- 
tion, for it has large possibilities in the 
matter of - and earning power. 

Preferred stock has a fixed rate of 
interest. It may be four, five or six per 
cent. This rate cannot be reduced. As 
between common and preferred stock, the 
latter is the kind most available for the 
average investor. 

Guaranteed stock may be either com- 
mon or preferred. A guaranteed stock is 
ary, a stock whose dividend is guaran- 
teed. This means that the owner of the 
stock is certain to get the dividends on it. 
It is often the stock of a smaller railroad 
that is owned, controlled or operated by a 
larger railroad. The larger road guarantees 
the dividend on the stock. If the smaller 
company, for example, does not earn the 
established dividend on its stock, the 
oma that guarantees it pays it. 

There are many features to commend 

aranteed stock. In the first place, 
if the stock of a smaller company, the 
issue is not very large. This makes for 
safety. In the second place, you have 

ractically the double promise of dividend. 
t frequently happens that, when a smaller 
railroad is operated or controlled by a 
larger one, the smaller road maintains the 


integrity of its organization. It goes 
ahead and does business as if it were 
independent, and, among other things, 
declares and pays its dividends oles om ay 
The dividends are paid out of its earnings. 
If, however, the earnings do not justify 
this payment, ‘the big road that controls 
or operates it must pay them. 


Features of the Stock 


Another important feature of guaranteed 
stock is that it is usually the stock of a 
road that is absolutely essential to the 
guaranteeing road. For example, one of 
the best known guaranteed stocks is the 
Morris and Essex Railroad. This is a very 
small road, but it is absolutely necessary to 
the operation of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, which guar- 
antees it because it goes into the city of 
Hoboken, New Jersey. Without this road 
the Lackawanna would not have a terminal 
at Hoboken, and without such a terminal 
it would be seriously crippled, for it could 
not get into New York City. Thus the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Wises would 
—~ pay double the dividend on the 
orris and Essex in order to control it. 

This same thing applies to many of the 
smaller roads controlled by the great 
Pennsylvania system, these smaller roads 
being so many keys to cities to which the 
Pennsylvania wants to maintain an en- 
trance. Thus the roads whose stock is 
guaranteed are indispensable, and, when 
roads are indispensable, their stock is very 
valuable. 

Most guaranteed stock pays a very high 
rate of dividend. Sometimes you see that 
a certain stock of this kind pays as high as 
fifteen per cent. This may look suspicious 
to you. But, when you investigate further, 
you find that there is a very high premium 
on the stock, which, in turn, reduces the 
yield materially. 

Here is acase in point: The Forty-second 
and Grand Street Faey Railroad Company 
stock, which is guaranteed by the Metro- 
— Street Railway Company in New 

ork City, pays a dividend of eighteen 
per cent. But the price of this stock, at 
the time this article is written, is 390. 
This makes the actual yield 4.62 per cent. 
Many guaranteed stocks pay ten per cent., 
but there is usually such a high premium on 
the stock that it 
below five per cent. fact, the average 
yield of a guaranteed stock is between four 
and five per cent. 
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Investment Securities 
Are Now Low 


The best securities may now 
be bought at prices that give 
the buyer more than the nor- 
mal rate of interest with an 
unusual chance for the princi- 

al to increase in value. This 

rm deals only in high grade 
securities and transacts com- 
mission orders on the New 
York and Boston Exchanges. 


Send for our little book — 
How to Invest. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Bank 
Money Order Plan 


BANKING BY MAIL 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient. 


4% Interest 


is paid from the moment 
your money reaches us. 
ij Your savings are constantly on deposit, earning 
| good interest, yet you have the money in your 
possession, ready for instant use when needed. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘C,’’ which fully explains the 
merits of this wonderful plan. Write to-day. 


The Depositors Savings & Trust Co. 
ua L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Ohio || 
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“VIRGINIA 


The Land of 
a Few men ever see greater personal opportunity for 
industrial or commercial prosperity. than is offered to- 
day by Portsmouth, Virginia. In the midst of the 
marvelous resources of the South, linked to the markets 
of the North, West and South by nine great railway 
systems and a score of water transportation lines. 
Lavor abundant and contented, cheap fuel for manu- 
facturers at the very door. The fertile region sur- 
rounding Portsmouth would support a colony of canneries, 
and almost any industry would be an assured success. 
Only a few minutes’ ride from the Jamestown Expo- 
sition Grounds. Be sure to visit Portsmouth. Booklet 
and full information on request. 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 











(Good INCOME 
ON SMALL SAVINGS 


5% 











©. * the yield down to | 
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Another feature that commends guar- | 


anteed stock is that it is tax-exempt in 
many States, including New York, Massa- 
chusetts (when it is the stock of corpora- 
tions incorporated in that State), Rhode 
Island and Gounestiont. Being tax-exempt 
it commends itself especially to the in- 
vestor who is forced to figure his income 
down to the last penny. In some States 
the taxes alone cut large holes in the returns 
from securities. 

It is significant of the stability of 

aranteed stocks that they are frequently 

ought by trustees of estates and by 
women. This is considered to be one of the 
highest tests of a security. 

t is interesting to see how the dividend 
on a guaranteed stock is maintained, even 
in the face of commercial or financial 
disaster. The Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railroad guaranteed the stock of 
the Dayton and Michigan. When the 
guaranteeing road went into the hands of a 
receiver, and even defaulted interest on 
some of its bonds, it went on steadily 
paying the dividends on the stock of the 

5 ge and Michigan. 

n buying guaranteed stock it is wise to 
keep in mind the stability and earning 
power of the company that guarantees the 
dividends. Earning power is one of the 
most important considerations in sizing up 
a company, whether it be railroad or in- 
dustrial, for it is the earnings that pay 
dividends and interest. 


Types of Guaranteed Stocks 


Here are some types of standard guar- 
anteed stocks which will give a concrete 
idea of price and yield: 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
road Company, whose stock is guarant 








5% is a little better than most small investors receive — but no 
more than savings should yield while being free from specula- 
tion. Investors of small amounts will 

Assets do well to investigate our business, 
$1,750,000 which has been established over 15 

, , years, and conducted under N. Y. 
Banking Dept. supervision. We are 

paying 5% per year on accounts sub- 

ject to withdrawal at your option. 

Start at any time—earnings reck- 

oned for each day and remitted by 

check quarterly, semi-annually or 


compounded. Patrons all over the 


country, among whom are prominent 
merchants, manufacturers and pro- 
fessional men. Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 














—WESTINGHOUSE— 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bonds, 

pay over 5 3-4 per cent. at present, N. Y. 

Stock Exchange Prices. Write for details. 
Security Investment Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 














The Certificates of Deposit issued b 
this bank afford an Absolutely safe an 


profitable form ofinvestment. The inter- 
estis payablemonthly, Gparterty orogen. 


7 annually. Please write for booklet “C,” : 
‘SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST ©. 


mom OALT LAKE CITY iim 











TAX BONDS 


Bonds issued by Public Communities repaid by 


taxation. 

Securities to net you 5% and over. Akin toa 
Government Bond in safety. 

Send for our offerings, references, etc. Our busi- 


ness is national in extent. 
Send your name for our mailing list. 


LIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 








WIL 
8 Wardell Building MACON, MO. 








Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Issues unequalled policies protecting against 

loss of income due to any accident or disease, 

at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 

culars. Agents Wanted. 


























Bape Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
This stock pays seven per cent. dividend in 
quarterly payments, and the price, at the 
time this is written, is 166, which would 
make the yield in the neighborhood of 4.21 
, per cent. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis prefe , which is guaranteed by 
the e Shore Railroad, and which is on 
a five percent. dividend basis. Just now,at 
the prevailing market price, this stock is 
selling so that the yield will be about 4.90 
per cent. 

Erie and Pittsburg Railroad stock, 
guaranteed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and on a five per cent. dividend basis, 


Se 
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which, at the present price, yields about 
’ 4.08 per cent. 

Morris and Essex Railroad Company, 
guaranteed by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad Company, on a 
seven per cent. dividend basis, and, at the 
present market price, yielding about 3.88 

, per cent. 

This is one of the highest price guaran- 
teed stocks. 

United New Jersey Railway and Canal 
Company, another stock aranteed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Salapany, ona 
ten per cent. dividend basis, and, at the 
present price, yielding in the neighborhood 
of 4.03 per cent. 


LITERARY FOLK 


THEIR WAYS AND THEIR WORK 
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Will Payne 


John Fox and the NentucKian 


Pg me to a story told by Will 
Payne, the novelist, John Fox usually 
spends his summers in Maine with his 
friend, Thomas Nelson Page. Once, while 
on a visit to Page, he ran into a Kentuckian 
whom he had not seen for a long time. 
Suddenly it began to storm. Large hail- 
stones were rattling down. The Ken- 
tuckian grew sad. As the storm and hail 
increased in fury he became sadder. Finally 
he broke into uncontrollable sobs and 
cried like a child. 

“What is the matter?” asked Fox in 
utter bewilderment. 

“Matter?” replied his friend. ‘‘ Look at 
) oot waste of cracked ice in a Prohibition 

tate!” 


The Creator of Aunt Jane 


| gape may pride themselves on 
their energetic press-agents, but when 
it comes to real literary boosting, President 
Roosevelt has all the exploitation agents 
beaten. Onenight, not long ago, asmall per- 
centage of the people of the United States 
went to bed knowing of the existence of an 
author named Eliza Calvert Hall and her 
book, Aunt Jane of Kentucky. By the 
next night almost the whole country had 
heard of her, for the reason that the 
President, in a public speech, had prescribed 
one of her stories as a recipe for the generous 
treatment of wives by husbands. No one 
was more surprised at this huge and un- 
expected dose of fame than the author her- 
self, who has lived a very quiet life, and 
about whose real identity very little, if any- 
thing, has been published. 

Eliza Calvert Hall, in private life, is the 
wife of Professor M. A. Obenchain, the presi- 
dent of Ogden College, at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. She was born there and has 
lived there all her life. She was never 
thrilled with yearnings to be a great author. 
Once she had an ambition to be a success- 
ful newspaper woman, and she wrote verse 
for many of the leading periodicals. Then 
she succumbed to a happy state of domes- 
ticity. 

From that time on, she never had a 
favorable hour for writing, as household 
cares and the responsibilities of a family 
absorbed her attention. 

She man , however, to write the 
“Aunt Jane” stories. The first one 
appeared about nine years ago in a maga- 
zine. It was called Sally Ann’s Experience, 


and it was this sketch that inspired Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to his public utterance 
about the book. 

A singular feature about Mrs. Oben- 
chain’s work is that she knows very little 
about the life of the country people of 
Kentucky, because she has spent practically 
all her life in town. 


Nicholson’s Political Blight 


EREDITH NICHOLSON comes from 
Indiana. It is, therefore, needless to 
say that he is a novelist, for novel-writing 
is now the principal industry of the Hoosier 
State. Further to clinch his hold on liter- 
ary fame, he was educated at a college situ- 
ated On the Banks of the Wabash; but he 
disclaims all responsibility for the author- 
ship of the well-known song of that name. 
He studied law, tried journalism, and took 
a flyer in mining. But the ruling Indiana 
passion was strong, even in a Colorado coal 
mine, and he returned to Indianapolis— 
and literature. 

It has just been discovered how Nichol- 
son missed being a favorite political son, 
and this is the agg # 

The other day Nicholson was talking 
with George Middleton, the playwright 
who dramatized The House of a Thousand 
Candles. 

‘*How does it happen,’’ asked Middleton, 
“that you poco ing an Indiana poli- 
tician?”’ 

Nicholson replied: ‘‘I once had political 
ambitions. I longed to be a member of the 
Indiana Legislature. I had all my light- 
ning rods out; I had sounded some of my 
friends, and everything looked lovely. 
But a cruel something happened. An old 
college-mate came to me and said: ‘ Nichol- 
son, you can’t run.’ 

***But why?’ I asked. 

“Then my friend went on to explain. 
He said: ‘Some time ago a man named 
Nicholson had a Prohibition Bill passed. 
The people never forgave him. No matter 
what literary alibi you might establish, 
you'd be mistaken for that fellow, and you 
might as well stay out.’ 

“Well, I simply stayed out.”’ 


Remington's Indian Story 


REDERIC REMINGTON, the artist- 

author, has had about as strenuous a 
career as any man that ever touched pen or 
pencil to paper. He has spent a great deal 
of time among the Indians in the West. 
On one of his visits he ran into a story 
which he is fond of telling. 

For some years there had been a Presby- 
terian mission at the Winnebago reser- 
vation in Nebraska, but there were few 
converts. The missionary hit ona brilliant 
plan. There were some bucks on the reser- 
vation who had been at the Carlisle School, 
where they had studied ae. He organ- 
ized a quartet. The bucks liked to show off 
their hymns. One of them had a yellow 
dog that always accompanied his master 
to church. 

At first the Indians liked the singing. 
Then they grew tired of it. Even the choir 
lost its religion. It became a trio; then.a 
duet; finally the solo quit. A new mis- 
sionary came into the field. One day he 
ascended the pulpit and looked around. 
The only sign of life in the pews was a yel- 
low dog. Calling to the sexton, he said: 
“Put that dog out!”’ 

‘*Excuse me,” “ane the sexton mildly, 
“T’d rather not. The fact is, he is the 
only convert.” 











An Unfailing Source of 
Real Entertainment 











center of interest. As an entertainer it has no competition-—its fund of music, 
songs, or stories is unlimited. With each new record, whether an air from the 
latest musical comedy, a waltz or two-step by band or orchestra, a selection from grand 
opera or a ballad of long ago, the Phonograph becomes a new pleasure. A Phonograph 
in your home means enjoyment for each member of the family and for all occasions. 
Hear it at any Edison store. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Scone an Edison Phonograph going anywhere and it immediately becomes the 


Get these new September 


EDISON RECORDS 
for your Phonograph 


EEP in touch with the new songs and music. Enjoy the old 

successes. Laugh at the country’s best fun-makers. The best 

talent in the land is represented in this list of new Edison Records 
for September, on sale August 27th. Humorous selections predominate, 
but they are of a high order; just the sort of breezy entertainment the 
season suggests. Then there are songs, waltzes and marches enough to 
well round out the list. Go over these with your dealer and take home 
the ones you like. Then you will hear your Phonograph at its best. 


9626 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye (Humoresque) (Bellstedt Edison Concert Band 
9627 Jack and Jill (George M. Cohan) mi ‘ . . . . Ada Jones 
9628 When the Blue Birds Nest Again, Sweet Nellie Gray A ‘ . Manuel Romain 
9629 Hungarian Dance, No. 2 (Brahms) . : 6 . Edison Hungarian Orchestra 
9630 Theodore (Vincent Bryan) e ° = Edward M. Favor 
9631 Many’s the Time (Rose and Fisher . ‘ Collins and Harlan 
9632 When Someone Really Cares (Davies and Cahill P Irving Gillette 
9633 To Your Health “ Gesundheit” Waltz (Helf) Edison Military Band 
9634 I’d Rather Two-Step than Waltz, Bill (Burt ° . . Billy Murray 
9635 An Amateur Minstrel Rehearsal > . Edisen Vaudeville Company 
9636 Just Because I Loved You So (Harris ° e Harry Anthony 
9637 Chopin’s Nocturne No. 2 (Violoncello Solo . ” . _Hans Kronold 
9638 I Think I Oughtn’t Ought to Any More . : ° . Edward Meeker 
9639 Tell Mother I’ll Be There ‘ . . 2 " ¥ Edison Mixed Quartette 
9640 Your Lips, Your Eyes, Your Golden Hair (Sturges ‘ . Reinald Werrenrath 
9641 The Magpie and the Parrot (Bendix) . . " . Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9642 Brother Noah Gave Out Checks for Rain (Longbrake . . Arthur Collins 

. Ada Jones and Len Spencer 


9643 Herman and Minnie (German Character Sketch ’ 
9644 A Little Suit of Blue (Chattaway) . . Byron G, Harlan 


9645 Red Wing Medley (Xylophone) Albert Benzler 


9646 Everloving Spoony Sam (Fisher and Rice Bob Roberts 
9647 Flanagan at the Barber’s (Original : ; ; ‘ ° Steve Portier 
9648 The BlueJay and the Thrush (singing and whistling duet) ‘Fulton Harlan and Belmont 
9649 The 74th Regiment March _ . ‘ “ Edison Military Band 


HE NEW PHONOGRAM (ready for mailing August 
27th) explains each new Record in detail. We 
mail this, together with our SUPPLEMENTAL 

CATALOGUE. and COMPLETE CATALOGUE, free, or 


you can get them of your dealer on the date mentioned. - 
Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Mexican, Polish, Russian, Spanish and 


Maat Bix, 
Swedish. Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue. a Eanen. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





Edison Records are also made in Bohemian, Chinese, Cuban, French, German, 
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How to Neep Well 


The Causes and Prevention of Summer 
Diseases of Children 


By Solomon Solis Cohen, M.D. 


T IS impossible to make statistical com- 
| parisons concerning the numbers and 

causes of the deaths of children under 
five years of age among the ancient heathen 
and among ourselves; but could such com- 
parisons be made the result would prob- 
ably be little to our erédit. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, the very advances we 
have made in the externals of civilization 
have given rise to some of the most serious 
dangers to which our children are exposed. 

It is chiefly in the summer, in the great 
cities, and especially among the poor in the 
overcrowded districts, that the hosts of 
children perish of easily-preventable dis- 
eases. Two principal causes are at work — 
the excessive heat and poisonous or in- 
fection-bearing food. Heat depresses the 
nervous system in a peculiar manner. 
No one who has had to keep at his work in 
the city, even under comparatively favor- 
able conditions, during the ordinary July 
and August, needs to have this fact em- 
phasized. Every reader of the daily 
papers knows that during certain ‘‘hot 
= hospital physicians are kept more 
than busy caring for patients with 
‘‘thermic fever’’—otherwise known as sun- 
stroke. Babies and young children are far 
more susceptible to the general depressing 
influence of heat than are their elders, but 
with fresh air, cleanly surroundings, 
wholesome food, pure, cool water, and 
intelligent, watchful care, they can survive 
its dangers; and they recuperate quickly 
when the temperature moderates. 


The Baby in the City 


But our modern city-born, city-dwelling 
infant too often inhabits a fiery furnace of 
brick. In the country, and in the less 
closely-built portions of the town, a cool 
breeze stirs, now and then, and there is 
usualiy relief after sundown. But in 
crowded tenement districts, and even amid 
better surroundings, as in those parts of 
Philadelphia where the rule of ‘‘one house, 
one family”’ still prevails, miles of asphalt 
paving and row on row of small brick 
dwellings give back to the air of night the 
heat absorbed during the day. Respite 
is lacking—and the children droop and 
wither. 

Even yet, many of them might recover 
if to the heat other formidable enemies were 
not added. The temperature that de- 
presses man stimulates to greater activity 
other living beings, among them certain 
insects and bacteria. Italso tends to hasten 
in some degree chemical changes in the 
animal and vegetable products that men 
use for food. Everybody knows that meat, 
fish, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables 
‘‘spoil”’ quickly in hot weather. ‘‘Spoiled’’ 
food can cause sickness in two ways. The 
‘“‘spoiling” is usually a chemical change 
brought about, in part, sometimes wholly, 
by the action of certain microscopic 
vegetal cells, which have come to be 
called in ordinary speech ‘‘germs.’”’ These 
germs—which most frequently belong to 
the botanic order of ‘“‘Schizomycetes”’ or 
division-fungi* and in particular to the 
sub-order of “ Bacteria’’—are of two general 
kinds. One kind simply causes decompo- 
sition (putrefaction) or other chemical 
change in food-stuffs, but when taken with 
the food into the stomach does no direct 
harm to the human body. The other kind 
may cause little apparent change in the 
food, but when taken into the body pro- 
duces harmful changes in the cells and 
fluids, partly, by direct irritation, but 
chiefly y the chemical action of certain 
poisons that the germs manufacture. 

In both cases we have to do with poison- 
ing as the result of germ action. When the 
— is produced outside the body, in the 
ood, and the germ itself is not directly 
harmful, we speak of ‘‘ ptomain poisoning.”’ 
Sometimes, indeed, ‘‘ ptomains’’—that is 
to say, poisons arising from decomposition 
of food under bacterial action—are pro- 
duced in thestomach or intestine, but this is 
lesscommon. When the poison is produced 

*So called because they multiply by division, 
thus continually adding to their number. 


within the body, not by the decompo- 
sition of food, but within the germ itself 
or in the cells and fluids of the body as a 
result of the vital activity of the germ, we 
speak of ‘infection with intoxication.” By 
“‘infection’”’ we mean that a harmful germ 
has been introduced into the body, where it 
lives and multiplies; and by ‘‘intoxica- 
tion,” in this connection, we mean that the 
life of the infective germ gives rise to a 
‘‘toxin”’ by which the body is poisoned. 
When the bacterial substance itself is 
poisonous, we call it an ‘‘endotoxin”’ 
(inside-poison) ; when the poison is thrown 
out into the body fluids or is produced by 
chemical changes therein, we call it an 
“ectotoxin”’ (outside-poison). 

In addition to the increased activity of 
bacteria and of chemical changes in hot 
weather, insects, and especially flies, have 
been mentioned as among the enemies of 
childhood in the city summer. Certain 
species of insects (and among them even 
flies) may be directly dangerous through 
their sting or bite or the deposit of their 
eggs in eyes, mouth, nose, throat, etc.; 
but these are not now under discussion. 
It is by carrying putrefactive and disease- 
producing bacteria to food and to person 
that flies do the greatest amount of harm. 
It had been observed in the seventeenth 
century, by Thomas Sydenham, one of the 

eatest physicians of all time, that when 

ies were thick in summer there were 
many cases of fever in the autumn; but it 
is only within very recent years that the 
explanation of the coincidence has been 
forthcoming. 

The common house-fly (Musca domestica) 
usually deposits her eggs, about a hundred 
and twenty in number, in dung-heaps 
about stables. In from ten to fourteen 
days the new brood of winged plagues 
emerges. If but one hundred come to 
maturity, and of these but one-fourth prove 
to be ovipositing females, the next quickly- 
hatched brood, under the same assump- 
tion, will be twenty-five hundred! And 
the next? Fortunately there are birds as 
well as spiders and other fly-eating insects! 

Born in the manure-heap, the fly is ever 
attracted to refuse and putrid matter of 
all kinds, and from these happy hunting- 
grounds bears bacteria and filth to thedairy, 
the slaughter-house, the fruit market, the 
butcher’s, the grocer’s, the baker’s, the 
milkman’s, the kitchen, the dining-room, 
the sleeping-room. 

Poor city baby! Depressed and its re- 
sistance broken down heat, it is fed 
with bacteria-laden milk, with ptomain 
broth, with fly-specked bread, with decay- 
ingfruit. It is bathed, if at all, with 
contaminated water and given the same 
disease-bearing fluid to assuage its thirst. 
Often the bottle and the nipple, from which 
it feeds, are unclean. 


Danger in Cup and Spoon 


Nor is there safety in cup or spoon, if 
these have not been carefully cleansed and 
protected. The wonder is not that so many 
children die of cholera infantum, dysentery, 
summer diarrhoea, entero-colitis—or what- 
ever other Greek, Latin or English term 
may be written upon the death certificate 
instead of Public and Private Crimina 
Negligence—the wonder is not that so 
many perish, but that such a large number 


ape 
The slaughter of the innocents by the 
combined effects of heat, dirt, crowd poison- 
ing and putrefied or infection-bearing food 
to which the harmful bacteria have often 
been conveyed by flies, is a typical instance 
of our modern failures to put our knowledge 
of hygiene into practice. 

e have observed two sets of external 
influences at work to break down health. 
One is the environment in general—in this 
case the heat, acting more severely when 
associated with overcrowding, and most 
disastrously where lack of cleanliness is also 
found. The other is the special agent— 
ptomain, bacterium or toxin—producing 
the special form of disease that may have 
been present in any individual instance. 
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| Power-Food 


H Reader! If— 
You value Strength, 
Endurance, Power,— 


That tireless Force which 

Doth compel a lax and lazy world 
To do your bidding,— 

If,—you would be one of that 
Aggressive Few, who 

Will not be denied Success. 

Take heed here’s 
Power-iood in sight. 








The humble, unappreciated, Bean, 

From the Air itself draws down 

To its own strangely noduled roots, 

That Soul and Essence of 

All human Strength, called — 

Nitrogen. 

Up through the sturdy stalk 

It is transferred— 

To crystallize within the Bean, 

—In volume generously large,—as 

Power-food personified. 

When ‘“‘ Snider-Processed ”’ 

These same Power-food Beans 

Are thus deprived of their native 

Flatulence and Indigestibility,— 

——- rendered Mellow, Chees 
ender, Appetizing, uziform/y fine, 

And daintly delicious. sities 


‘*Snider-process’’ Pork & Beans 
' Are vegetable ‘‘Lean Meat”’ 

Garden grown and free from 

That Uric Acid which, in Meat, 

Induces Rheumatism, Gout. 

By Nature’s Nitrogen, 

They are packed full, and 

Brimming o’er, 

With Muscle-making 

Power-giving, Proteid. 

Richer than primest Beef, 

Or fresh-laid Eggs, 

Or Stilton Cheese, 

The very pinnacle of Power-food 

(Full 23 per cent Nitrogenous. ) 


‘*Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans 
Are seasoned daintily with 

That peerless, seven-spiced, 
Ripe-Tomato-Catsup 

Which has made the name 

Of Snider famous. 

Sold by Grocers under this 
Unconditional guarantee — 

‘*Your money back if 

You don’t find 
SNIDER-PROCESS 

Pork & Beans 
Much finer than the finest 
You have ever 

Before eaten.”’ 








THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE Co. 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 




















A revolver that can be discharged 

in anv other way than by pulling 

the trigger is a mechanical absurd- 
ity as well-as a constant danger. 

The things you can do to an Iver 

Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver 

without discharging it would keep 

you busy all dav. The one thing 
you can’t do to it is—fire it in any 
other way whatever than by pull- 
ing the trigger. 

Handsome in appearance, made in many styles —like a rifle for accuracy — hard- 
hitting and speedy—but always safe to handle. 

Send for ‘‘ SHOTS,”’ a booklet about absolutely safe revolvers, and our illustrated catalogue of superior firearms 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammeriess Revolver 
3-in. barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- $6 3-in. barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32-38 $7 
fire cartridge, 32-38 center-fire cartridge center-fire cartridge - - - - - - - - 

For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt 
of price if your dealer will not supply. Look for the ow/’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 147 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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We have also caught a glimpse of another 
factor, not external, but pertaining to the 
affected individual. A child may succumb 
to ptomain poisoning or infection in the 
heat of summer, who would recover from a 
similar attack in winter. Thus many 
children do recover when removed to 
surroundings only slightly more favorable. 
The heat has operated to diminish the 
natural resistance to infection or intoxica- 
tion. But natural resistance may be orig- 
inally deficient, or may be broken down by 
less obvious causes than the physical en- 
vironment. 


The Keys to Health 


To keep well, then, three matters need look- 
ing after: (1) the natural resistance; (2) 
the general environment; (3) the special or 
“‘exciting’”’ cause of special maladies. 

By preserving the natural resistance, 
and properly ordering the general environ- 
ment, we tend to prevent disease in 
general. By excluding the special ex- 
citing gen of special maladies, we 
practically prevent the advent of those 
particular forms of disease. 

To prevent summer diseases, so called, 
among children, the first and most: im- 
portant thing is to take such care of the 
child, all the year round, as will keep it 
clean, well-nourished and vigorous, there- 
fore of high resisting power. 

The second wise step is to procure for 
the child the best possible environment, 
both as to cleanliness of the dwelling and 
salubrity of the neighborhood. This is 
comparatively easy for those who live in, 
or can go to, the country, the seashore, 
the mountains. It is difficult for those 
who must remain in the city, and increas- 
ingly difficult as means become narrower 
and, in consequence, the dwelling is more 
cramped and in a more congested neighbor- 
hood. When possible to take the baby on 
river excursions or to spend the day in a 
shady place in a large park, the night in the 
open air in the park, or, if no better place 
can be found, on the roof, these expedients 
may help. “Country Weeks,” ‘‘Children’s 
Sanatoriums” and the like are helpful and 
are, therefore, among desirable charities. 
But for too many children no escape 
offers, and this is an everlasting reproach 
to all of us. It is a defect inherent in our 
pseudo-civilization—a result of the growth 
of our cities, of the multiplication of fac- 
tories, of the differentiation of classes, of 
the poverty that, in our imperfect social 
development, is the constant shadow of all 
progress. 

The third point is care with food, and the 
most important food is naturally milk. 
Here again the advance in external civiliza- 
tion is among the causes of increased 
danger. 

Some mothers will not, and others, indeed, 
cannot, nurse their children. Some are 
overfed, self-indulgent and lazy; others, 
starved, overworked and fatigued. Both 
classes have dry breasts. Many a working 
mother—slave of the factory whistle—must 
unwillingly put her babe away, even from 
a full bosom, in order to contribute to the 
general fund of the family for rent, clothing 
and food. Cows’ milk comes not from the 
neighboring dairy, but from a compara- 
tively great distance. It is many hours on 
the way, and from first to last passes 
through many hands end many vicis- 
situdes. The production, transportation 
and distribution of this necessary of life 
should be safeguarded by every means, 
certainly much more stringently than is 
now the case. 

Here again, as in the all-round care of the 
baby, and in the provision of a desirable 
environment, the great difficulty is the 
economic one. 

‘Certified milk,”’ as it is called, may now 
be obtained in many cities. This milk is, in 
the first place, produced under conditions 
that, in regard to important matters, such 
as the health of herds, the cleanliness of 
animals, of stables and of attendants, the 
sanitary management of dairies, the ob- 
servance of care in collecting, bottling and 
transporting, meet the approval of phy- 
sicians. Furthermore, samples of the bot- 
tled milk as delivered to consumers are 
regularly tested as to re: quality and 
bacterial content, and the certificate is 
given only when the tests are satisfactorily 
met. 

But certified milk costs nearly twice as 
much as ordinary milk. It is, compara- 
tively speaking, a luxury. To be sure, it is 
cheaper than medicine or doctors’ bills — 
certainly cheaper than the undertaker’s 
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bill. Yet for most of those who do not pay 
for medicine or doctor, and even for many 
who do, it is hard to realize this, and some 
who do realize it only too well cannot 
stg the extra daily pennies needed to 
+ certified milk regularly. 

hose who can afford to purchase 
‘certified milk” should always do so. 
But even milk produced and handled with 
the utmost care and so “certified” is not 
entirely safe. Not every bottle, and not 
every day’s production is inspected; and 
a certain unavoidable minimum of bacte- 
rial contamination is permitted. Even 
certified milk should, therefore, be pasteur- 
ized at home. Uncertified milk should 
certainly be pasteurized. The term “‘pas- 
teurization,”’ it a be explained, means 
exposure of the milk to a temperature of 
158 d s Fahrenheit for about ten min- 
utes, after which it is to be kept protected 
from the air, and at a temperature of not 
more than 50 degrees Fahrenheit, until 
used. It should, of course, be heated again 
to about 100 degrees Fahrenheit before 
being given to the baby. 

In the absence of the special appliances 
now to be found in almost all of the shops 
for pasteurizing milk in small feeding bot- 
tles, stoppered with cotton, a double-boiler 
with space for water around the chamber 
containing the milk will suffice in most 
cases. Or an ordinary saucepan may be 
used, the milk being simply brought to the 
boiling, or, rather, steaming point, and then 
pushed back on the stove or placed aside 
where it will remain hot for ten minutes. 
It is then to be put on ice or used imme- 
diately. 

The pasteurized milk charities are noble 
in conception, and in some instances are 
admirable in execution. But there are 
many practical difficulties, which cannot 
be discussed here, that have impaired some- 
what their intended usefulness. Not only 
in the pasteurization, but in the after- 
care of the milk and the bottles and the 
nipples, must the utmost vigilance be 
exercised. Moreover, boiling, sterilization 
and pasteurization all impair to some 
degree the nutritive quality of the milk — 
though this is a less serious matter than 
the infection arded against. More 
serious is the failure of these procedures to 
destroy the toxic bodies or products of 
bacteria, whether those of ordinary decom- 
position or those of infection, which have 
previously gained entrance. The addition 
of hydrogen dioxid or of sodium perborate, 
which liberates hydrogen dioxid, is some- 
times useful in preserving milk; but an 
expedient of this nature should only be 
adopted under medical advice in the 
special instance. 


Ice-Chest as a Breedixug-Place 


The same scrupulous care: that is neces- 
sary as to milk should be extended to all 
other articles of food—in their provision, 
their preparation and their preservation. 
As pointed out in a previous paper in this 
magazine (February 16, 1907), ‘‘sealed” 
meat should be procured, and salted and 
washed thoroughly before cooking. 

Many things that are perfectly whole- 
some immediately after cooking “‘spoil”’ so 
as to become unfit for food when kept, even 
fora short time, and upon ice. The ice-chest 
is not always kept in the scrupulously and 
immaculately clean condition that is neces- 
sary. Ice itself sometimes contains harm- 
ful bacteria that may resume their activity 
upon thawing. It should never be allowed 
to come into direct contact with the food, 
nor should it be placed in milk or water 
which is to be used for drinking. 

Water intended for drinking purposes, 
filtered and boiled, may be placed in a clean, 
closed jar in a refrigerator or packed about 
with ice, but the ice-water of our American 
habit is, in many ways, unwholesome for 
man, woman or child. 

As part of the care of food, flies must be 
rigidly excluded from the dwelling. A 
careful housewife does not need instruc- 
tion in the method, and another would 
portage Be by the most elaborate de- 
tails. ith the passing of the horse and 
consequent disappearance from cities of 
the stable and its manure-heaps, the plague 
of flies will be amg f diminished. The 
cheapening of the automobile, especially 
the discovery of a light, compact, durable 
and inexpensive storage battery for elec- 
trically-propelled vehicles, will be one of the 
most important contributions of the future 
to preventive medicine—so intimately are 
the various phases of human activity 
bound together. 
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Eighteen great Franciscan Missions were built along the Coast Line-Shasta 
Route (Los Angeles to Portland, Oregon) in 1769 and the half century following, 
including such famous ones as San Fernando, San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, 
San Miguel, Carmel, San Juan Bautista, Santa Clara and Dolores. 


The Story of Ramona was created out of the life, the romance and the beauty 
along the Road of a Thousand Wonders. The old missions, the Santa Barbara chan 
nel, El Pizmo beach, Santa Cruz and Del Monte beaches and forests, Paso Robles 
Hot Springs and mountains, the famous Santa Clara fruit valley and Lick Observa 
tory, the Bay of San Francisco and its picturesque attractions, the great Sacramento 
valley, Mount Shasta and its woods and streams, the Rogue, Umpqua and Willamette 
Valleys of Oregon, with forested mountain walls,—all these make a land of enchant 


ment. Visit itin the great fruit harvest time, August and September, stopping at 
Sacramento for the National Irrigation Congress and Interstate Exposition, Septem- 
ber 2-7. Delightful weather,—low excursion rates. For copy of beautiful descrip- 
tive book with over one hundred four color views and copy of Sunset Magazine, 
send 15 cents to Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, Dept. Q, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Three Generations of Beauties 
Tears Have Given Place to Smiles—Languishing to Exercise 


Ine. PAN VOR S T 


By MRS. 


F, AS some clear-minded writer has 
stated, ‘‘all the world loves a lover,” 
all America certainly adores a pretty 

girl. Of the American pany | it may be 
truly said that her face is her fortune. 

Yet undivided as is the present opinion 
regarding our “<pastenslonal benution,” the 
amount of enthusiasm they might have 
aroused eighty years ago is doubtful, while 
we, in turn, look at the old-fashioned celeb- 
rity with a smile of indulgence and the 
half-wondering exclamation: 

“You wouldn’t call her exactly a 
beauty.” 

The fact is, as our environment changes 
our ideals are renewed. 

The pioneer of 1830, the semi-warrior of 
1820-50, and the early descendants of the 

ilgrims, whose struggles, if moral on 
eaving England, were physical as soon as 
they reached America—these ‘‘outdoor”’ 
heroes wanted, as recompense for their 
efforts, something in the way of feminine 
beauty that contrasted absolutely with the 
exposure and violence of their serious work. 
The man who had spent his day battling 
with adverse natural conditions in the 
attempt to master them, wished, when the 
hour came for returning home, to find his 
home ready fc~ him and his arrival waited 
for by the companion of his life. His 
recreation, during those early days, was 
spent indoors. Here, as a relief from the 
crudity of his exterior existence, he sought 
something that could please and appeal to 
the eve, an esthetic, a mora! pleasure which 
could best be given him by the languid, 
feminine charms of the over-sensitive, 
high-strung wife. 


The Beauty a Century Ago 


Thus, in the early century, we have a whole 
category of beauties whose lovely visages 
are often bathed in tears, whose emotional 
natures cause them frequently to swoon, 
and whose narrow waists and drooping 
shoulders, voluminous petticoats and mini- 
ature slippers are essentially appropriate 
to the indoor ‘‘fireside companion”’ sort of 
life. 

The graceful indolence and femininity of 
these women is pleasantly suggested by the 
following description of an 1830 American 
beauty: 

‘‘She dresses in rich silks with long 
waist; she rouges considerably and her 
hair is frizzled out and put up with pins. 
She has a fair and well-shaped hand and 
arm, of which the good lady isa little vain.”’ 

Perhaps the most striking thing in this 
picture is the insinuated absence of youth: 
the rouge, the frizzled hair. . . . The 
truth is—and for reasons obvious—that 
age in the early eighteen hundreds lent an 
added prestige. The older woman has ever, 
so long as the fireside was her province, 
aimed supreme. The home woman, in 
consequence, the domestic, the ‘‘real’’ 
woman, was the heroine of the bygone 
days. Again we quote from a characteristic 
1830 manuscript : 

“The bloom of the elder lady had van- 
ished, but her eyes and fine hair gave an 
extremely agreeable expression to her 
countenance and there was a softness and 
affability in her deportment that added a 
charm which more juvenile faces :do not 
possess. . . tas 

This softness and affability denoted the 
sympathetic listener, the understanding 
hearer, the indulgent, tolerant and ex- 
perienced character. With such a woman, 
and by her mere presence, the man felt —as 
though it actually radiated from her—an 
atmosphere of security and comprehension. 
For him she was not the provoking, young 
coquette who exacts an ever-increasin 
demonstration of devotion, who jests om 
jeers and drives a man to glory or to des- 
peration. i . No; the effort of her 

‘hero” was great and constant enough to 
rouse within her the desire to please and 
console. This early beauty was essentially 
the tender comforter and recompense. Not 
only did she face advancing years with 
calm, but her gray hairs were looked upon 
as a mark of experience coveted by the 
younger aspirants, who touched their 


golden locks quite generally with a whiff of 
powder to make them white. 

What a contrast to the rejuvenating 
processes in vogue among the would-be 
youthful grandmothers of to-day! 

Perfect beauty is, of course, and without 
exception, irresistible. The reputation of 
women such as Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, 
Madame Récamier, needs neither explana- 
tion nor defense. But there are two 
categories of beauties: those whose phys- 
ical loveliness is recognized by every mer 
— and those whose peculiar charm appe 
to each of us in particular. 


The Charm of the Blemish 


Not long ago, having ea mig in these 
same pages certain reflections regarding 
the insinuating sentiment of love and its 
manifestations in the feminine heart, I 
received from a young girl in Kansas the 
following appeal: 

“You speak of love and the happiness it 
implies. There is nothing I desire 
so much as to make some man napr. 
But no man ever calls at the house! at 
would you advise me to do? I am not 
exactly pretty, but I am tall, young, and I 
have very regular features.”’ 

Pondering on a suitable answer to make 
this genuine young person, I was led to 
consult a woman of mature experience who 
had proved the joys of matrimony by a 
long and happy married life. My friend, it 
must be admitted, was of the ‘“‘charming”’ 
type, but with a slight defect of feature— 
her eyes were crossed. . . . 

She read the letter, and, with a little 
shrug of the shoulders, exclaimed : 

‘Why, it is perfectly evident.” 

‘*What?”’ I queried. 

‘‘Why, the reason this Kansas girl has 
not found a husband.” 

“Well, what?” 

“Why, her features are too regular!” 

Again in talking with an eminent ‘‘ ladies’ 
man’”’ of New York, I lamented some defect 
in the beauty of a mutual acquaintance. 
He exclaimed with a smile: 

‘‘Her nose is a little crooked and you 
or the fact? Why, that crooked nose 
will get her a husband!”’ 

This, of course, does not imply that all 
young women matrimonially inclined 
should affect some peculiarity or imperfec- 
tion of countenance. It simply means 
that, above and beyond perfect regularity 
of feature and harmony of outline, there is 
a still more subtle attraction. It goes, ina 
vague sort of way, by the name of ‘‘charm,”’ 
but those who have felt it most keenly 
name it as indescribable. 

Though Cleopatra’s star-like eyes and 
dazzling visage changed the destinies of 
nations, we remember chiefly this that 
was said of her: 

“* Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
her infinite variety.” 

Quite apart from mere beauty, there 
exists an irresistible magnetism which, by 
itself, has force enough to dominate the 
mind of man. Infact—though, perhaps, we 
should scarcely admit it—the most beauti- 
ful women have not been necessarily the 
most beloved. Madame Récamier had 
admirers galore, but she left them as cold 
as though they had been contemplating an 
unresponsive landscape. 

The actual mystery regarding the beauty 
which appeals to each of us separately 
without being recognized by the world at 
large was suggested in a conversation over- 
heard between a poor man and his working- 
girl sweetheart. 

‘‘Why do you love me?” she asked him. 
Perhaps, with an innate touch of feminine 
coquetry she expected him to answer: ‘‘I 
love you because you're so pretty.”’ 

What he said was: 

‘I leve you because you are you!” 

As a matter of fact, to simply describe a 
beautiful woman is to become common- 
place. To give her a name is to limit the 
imagination. To speak of Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Maxine Elliott, the Princess Troub- 
etskoy, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Albert Stevens, 
Mrs. Belmont, or a score of other society 
leaders who have been eminently before 


the public on account of their beauty, is to 

provoke at once an opinion, perhaps, even 

adiscussion. Of beauty it is true as it is of 
ictures: we may not know what is good, 
ut we do know what we like. 

There has, however, in all times been 
a prevailing standard. Our middle-aged 
American beauty of early record was really 
the favorite in the days when our ancestors 
were of the glorious combative type whose 
occupations kept them in the open and 
whose business enterprises were ever 
fraught with a spirit of adventure; yet, even 
then, we find a young heroine on the scene, 
a creature of ‘‘indescribable loveliness” 
and unquenchable tears. Generally this 
surpassing beauty so far lacked personality 
as to be described collectively with some 
friend or relative about her age and both 
extremely young; thus, for example, we 
have the following picture of the sort of 
beauty which pence to our grandfathers: 

“‘One, and she was the most juvenile in 
appearance, though both were youn 
(aged fourteen and fifteen), permitt 
glimpses of her dazzling complexion, 
golden hair and bright blue eyes to be 
caught as she artlessly suffered the morning 
air to blow aside the green veil which de- 
scended from her beaver. . . . The 
other, though moulded with the same 
exquisite proportions, was rather fuller and 
more mature (aged fifteen) than her com- 
pence. Her tresses were shining and 

lack like the plumage of the raven. Her 
countenance was exquisitely regular and 
dignified and surpassingly beautiful.” 

Another child of 1850 loveliness is pre- 
sented to us in this way: 





“The shape of her head and the turn of | 


her neck and bust were peculiarly noble; 
and the long golden-brown hair that floated 
like a cloud around the deep .. . 
violet eyes shaded by heavy Fringes of 
golden-brown -. Made every one 
turn and look after her.”’ 

Such perfection might almost serve to 
render breathless the modern young man, 
but the hero contemporary to this creature 
of surpassing beauty—when not engaged 
in rescuing her by a hair’s-breadth escape 
from some terrific danger which provoked 
on her part ‘‘vapors’’ and fainting fits— 
was seated beside her at the fireside, con- 
templating her graceful form as she bowed 


over the frame that held within its wooden | 


ribs the bit of tapestry on which her know- 
ing fingers deftly plied their needle. 

This old-fashioned tapestry frame and 
the beautiful girl whom it interested are 
‘things of the long ago.”” When I ques- 
tioned a Bren, « segue New York jeweler 
with regard to the present-day sale of gold 
thimbles, he said: 

“‘Of course, we always keep a few instock 
in case of emergencies, so to speak, but the 
demand is so slight we have no assortment.” 

‘‘About how many gold thimbles do you 
suppose you sell on an average in a year?” 
I asked him. And his answer was: 

‘‘About a dozen, I guess.” 

This was in New York. In London the 
Bond-Street goldsmith to whom I put the 
same question looked at me askance, as 
be > he might be searching for hayseed. 

‘““We don’t keep gold thimbles,’’ he 
tossed at me, ‘‘you might try in an old- 
curiosity shop.” , 


To-day She is a Sport 


Nor is there any reason for taking affright. 
The Anglo-Saxon American beauty of the 
— generation is not a hothouse plant. 
he is a yy perennial; she is a sport. 
The modern business man whose duties 
keep him daily shut up within four walls 
would find rather monotonous the fireside 
type who prolonged his own seclusion. He 
seeks, when his work is done, to get out 
into the air, to ride and walk and play golf 
or tennis, to practice the various forms of 
exercise which stretch his weary limbs and 
fill his lungs with oxygen. Nor does he 
care to take his recreation alone. 
He wants a woman by his side. 
And so the very masculine desire for 
companionship in sport is the present 
instigation for the feminine ideals of beauty. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
is a wear-re- 
sisting hat-fab- 
ric peculiar 
/ totheC&Kshop 
where for fifty 
years the best hats 
have been made. Knapp- 
Felt Derbies combine 
noticeable elegance of 
style, superb quality and 
unchanging color. 

The shapes are exclu- 
sive C& K designs of ap- 
proved propriety and of 
suficient diversity to 
afford a wide range of 
choice. 

Knapp-Felt derbies 
are pleasant to handle 
and to wear because they 
are perfectly balanced — 









‘the amount of material 


and stiffening in crown 
and brim are nicely pro- 
portioned, and owing to 
the superior quality and 
close texture of Knapp- 
Felt the derbies are not 
unnecessarily heavy. 
The steadfast Cronap 


dye will not fade nor change 
color under the hardest con- 
ditions of weather or climate. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats, the best made, 
are Six Dollars — Knapp - Felts, the next 
best, are Four Doliars, every where. 

The Hatman, showing the proper shapes 
for Fall and Winter, 
and containing much 
interesting hat- 
information, will be 
mailed upon request. 







WRITE FOR ‘THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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The out-of-door girl, the girl in sweater 
and habit, the untidy, delicious, vigor- 
ous female of to-day, offers a standard 
of beauty which is absolutely new and 
captivating, no doubt; since even the Old 
World ideals are beginning to conform to 
our twentieth-century American standards. 

Beside this modern Amazon the former 
beauty fades. The woman of middle age, 
who once was queen because of her gentle 
understanding and homely domestic pro- 

nsities, has been dually but firmly 
‘put upon the shelf.’” With the desperate 
energy that all women show in preserving 
their charms, she struggles to remain young. 
No longer considering embonpoint as an 
affliction to which she must resign herself, 
she bants and diets to keep her figure and 
“‘reduce her hips.’’ She wears a short skirt, 
goes in for sport, and—low be it spoken — 
even colors her hair. 

Yet the tables have been turned. When 
sport becomes the chosen pastime the 
young must of necessity reign supreme, 
and the girl of to-day is and remains the 
favored rival of maturity and old age. 
Even the dazzling complexion which was 
formerly considered a supreme beauty is 
offered now for rain and sun to work their 
worst upon. The golden-brown hair is 
loosed to the caprice of the wind. Hatless, 
and without veil or parasol, our modern 
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American beauty courses over the fields, 
herself as radiant as the sun, as swift and 
vigorous as the breeze. 

he is glorious. She is unique. What 
other country, indeed, has a ‘‘ Gibson Girl’’? 
Our best writers so far have failed to create 


_ a national type of beauty; they have given 


us sketches of the Southern girl, the 
Northern girl, the Western girl and the 
New York girl. But, as an art, drawing has 
surpassed writing in this way: we draw 
things which we cannot, or would not, write. 
And it was reserved for Gibson, with his 
bold stroke of genius, to give us the real 
American girl, the American beauty as we 
know her in this generation: free, proud, 
exacting, tender, spoiled, devoted, selfish, 
irritable, capable cf greatness or of nervous 
prostration, according as her energies are 
concentrated in some natural purpose or 
allowed to dissipate in frivolous idleness or 
misdirected activity. 

The modern type of beauty is decidedly 
athletic, rather than domestic. Even our 
chorus girls when they dance on the stage 
suggest an amount of vigor and muscle 
which has been acquired by a standard of 
great force rather than of pure beauty. 
Our modern type is also cheerful; she is 
not the languid, mournful Evangeline nor 
the shrinking, modest Priscilla: she is a 
child of prosperity ; of opulence and wealth, 
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of leisure and of diversion. As for intel- 
ligence, . . . it has, in fact, never 
been proved that the most beautiful women 
were the cleverest. We know very little 
of what the “‘lips that launched a thousand 
ships” had to = Brilliancy of mind 
added to such loveliness as Helen’s of Troy 
would upset our ideas of just proportion, 
and we prefer almost to believe that the 
most perfect beauties are a trifledull. . .. 

Yet—given her choice in this world —dull 
or wise, clever or stupid, what would any 
woman prefer to be? 

A great beauty, of course. 

Thus, if the golf and hockey stick, the 
racquet and oar blade have momentarily 
sent gold thimbles flying, it is not from 
any reason of shortcoming or perversion. 
The modern American beauty chosen 
the field of sport, and deliberately deserted 
the fireside and the sewing-room because 
she wishes to be in all things the inspiration 
and companion of the modern American 
man, the woman of his choice, the ideal 
that corresponds to his sense of beauty. 

To what extent she has succeeded in her 
purpose of conquest the Gibson girl clearly 
testifies. In fact, some foreigner, visiting 
the United States, was led to remark that 
we are ruled by our Gibson girls. The girl 
he said, rules ios mother, and the mother 
rules her husband. 


UNDESIRABLE CITIZENS 


HE new Im- 

migration 

Law (which 
went into effect 
from July 1 of 
the present year) 
represents an 
important step by our Government toward 
the cure of the mischief of unrestricted ad- 
mission of aliens into this country. It opens 
the way to the adoption of means whereby 
in the future a better control may be exer- 
cised over the inflow of foreigners, sifting 
out the undesirables and establishing a 
system of selection which will clarify. the 
stream by removal of the dregs. 

It will be interesting, then, to consider, 
first, what the new law accomplishes, and, 
in the second place, what it naturally leads 
up to in the way of methods likely to be 
adopted for the restriction of immigration. 

To begin with, it authorizes the President 
to summon a conference of the nations, for 
the purpose, first, of regulating, by agree- 
ment among themselves, all matters relating 
to emigration to the United States; sec- 
ond, to provide for the mental, moral, and 
physical examination of aliens bound for 
this country by American officers at foreign 
ports of embarkation; third, to prevent 
the departure of such aliens, if paupers, 
criminals, sufferers from dangerous dis- 
eases, or belonging to other prohibited 
classes. 

Also, the law creates a commission of 
nine persons —three Senators, three Repre- 
sentatives, and three men appointed by 
the President—who are going to Europe 
for the purpose of making a systematic in- 
quiry into the whole immigration problem, 
from a European standpoint as well as 
from an American point of view. This 
commission, of which Senator Dillingham, 
of Vermont, is Chairman, will present a 
report to Congress that will doubtless be 
productive of judicious legislation for 
remedying the evils now existing. 


Where the Immigrant Goes 


In addition, the law authorizes the Secre- 
sy of Commerce and Labor to establish 
a Division of Information, the object of 
which will be to gather facts relating to 
the resources, products, and — char- 
acteristics of each State and Territory, and 
to publish them in many languages, for 
distribution among admitted aliens at 
the immigration stations—the idea in view 
being to encourage them to distribute 
themselves over the country, instead of 
settling down in already-congested centres 
of Bos age At the same time, it is pro- 
vided that agents officially appoin by 
the States may have access to the immi- 
grants, to exhibit to them such inducements 
as they have to offer. 

Now, this matter of immigrant distribu- 
tion is one of steadily-increasing impor- 
tance. Sostrongis the tendency of aliensto 
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settle in congested centres that seven in 
every ten of them come to this country with 
the intention of establishing themselves in 
thickly-populated districts. | Meanwhile, 
the Bureau of Immigration is being im- 
portuned constantly by agricultural, min- 
ing, manufacturing, and railroad interests 
of thinly — sections, and even by 
some of the States, for advice as to how 
part of the stream can be turned to locali- 
ties where farmers, miners and laborers 
are needed. 

It is certainly most desirable that this 
should be accomplished, and the Govern- 
ment is strongly disposed to encourage a 
plan which has n suggested for creating 
direct communication by steamer lines 
between Southern ports and European 
ports. 


Poor Physique as a Bane 


The above-mentioned commission is: likely 
to recommend that a competent medical 
officer, in the exclusive employ of the 
United States, be stationed at each one 
of the principal foreign ports of embarka- 
tion, whose duty it shall be to inspect 
every emigrant bound for the United States 
before the latter is permitted to go on 
board of the steamer which is to carry him 
to America. If it be required by law that 
no alien shall be admitted at any American 
“ee who cannot present a certificate of 
ealth, mental and physical, signed by 
such medical officer, large numbers of very 
undesirable citizens, freely admitted under 
present regulations, will be excluded. 

No serious difficulty should be found in 
a foreign governments to codp- 
erate with us in reducing the flow of 
immigration, and vane | in preventing 

ople of the inadmissible classes from 
eaving their homes to come to this country. 
It may be taken for nted, indeed, that 
they are quite as much interested as we can 
be in the welfare of their citizens. An im- 
mense amount of distress and suffering is 
caused by the sending of diseased or other- 
wise undesirable persons from European 
countries to the United States—the result 
in such cases being that the unfortunates 
are either refused transportation by the 
steamship companies, or else are turned 
back after they reach America. Mean- 
while, they may have sacrificed every 
dollar they possessed to make the journey, 
only to find themselves stranded and 
destitute in a foreign seaport. 

A significant feature of recent immigra- 
tion is thé vast number of persons who on ar- 
rival have been described by the examining 
surgeons at our ports as of ‘‘ poor physique.” 


A certificate of 
this kind implies 
that the alien is 
afflicted with a 
Cc H E body not only ill- 

adapted to the 

work necessary 
to earn his bread, but also unfit to with- 
stand disease. It means that he is under- 
sized, poorly developed, with feeble heart 
action—in short, that he is physically 
degenerate; not only unlikely to become a 
useful citizen, but liable to transmit his 
feebleness to his offspring. 

Of all causes for rejection, outside of 
diseases, that of ‘‘poor physique’’ should 
receive the most weight; for in admitting 
such aliens not only do we increase the 
number of public charges directly, but we 
welcome to our shores progenitors whose 
descendants will reproduce, often in an 











exaggerated degree, the degeneracy of their 


forebears. 


The influx of aliens into this country now | 
averages about one hundred thousand a | 


month the year round. 


It used to be | 


imagined that the supply would exhaust | 


itself eventually, but there seems to be no 
prospect of anything of the kind. If good 
times continue, the flow is likely to go on 
steadily. On the other hand, if an in- 
dustrial depression in the United States 
should arrive, there would be a marked 
diminution of the volume of the stream, 
the recent augmentation of which, however 
undesirable from some points of view, is 
the best possible evidence of our prosperity. 
Immigration is stimulated by the demand 
for labor more than by any other single 
cause. 


Drawing from the Lower Grades 


Unfortunately, during the last few years 
there has been a marked change for the 
worse in the character of the immigration 
into the United States. Until recently, the 
inflow was composed mainly of English, 
Irish, Scotch, Scandinavians, and Germans 
— people whose race characteristics and 
ideals in the main agree with our own, and 
whom, therefore,we could assimilate racially 
and politically. But, at the present time, 
two-thirds of the aliens admitted to our 
shores come from southern and eastern 
Europe and from Asia Minor. One in 
every five is from southern Italy. Germans 
comprise less than eight per cent. of the 
whole; English, Seuade and Irish combined 
are fewer than ten per cent. 

Furthermore, the immigration which 
wre wy came to us was largely what 
might termed a natural immigration. 
It was the result of an impelling ambition 
in the minds of freedom-loving people to 
avail themselves of the opportunities af- 
forded by a new, thinly-populated, and free 


| 


| 


country. Many of the present-day immi- | 


agen doubtless leave their homes from 
ike motives; but, to a great extent, the 


| 
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New Fali Styles 
Now Ready 


IF YOU WANT TO BE 
STYLISHLY ATTIRED, 
HAVE YOUR GARMENTS 
MADE IN NEW YORK. 


New York is the acknowledged fashion | 
center, and its women are the best dressed 
in the world. 

Our Suits, Skirts, Jackets and Rain Coats 
are made-to-order in the latest New York 
styles, and from the newest materials, at 
surprisingly low prices. 


We Guarantee to Refund Your 
Money if We Fail to Fit You 


The Fall and Winter fashions are hand- 
somely illustrated and described in our 
new and elaborate Catalogue, which we 
send FREE on request to any part of 
the United States, 

The directions given in our Catalogue for 
taking measurements are very simple, and 
can be followed by any one in your own 
home. Oursystem of Fitting by Mail saves 
you the trouble of shopping and the usual 
dressmaking annoyances. 





Our Catalogue illustrates and describes 
the following garments which 
we make to order: 
Visiting Dresses $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits . $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts . $8.50 to $15 
Rain Coats ... . . $8.75 to$I8 


Also a full line of the following 
Ready-made Goods: 


Shirt-Waists Furs 
Sweaters Ladies’ Coats 
Underwear Misses’ Coats 


Dressing Sacques Children’s Coats 

Children’s Dresses Handkerchiefs 
We pay transportation charges te any part of the U. S. 
Write to-day for our new Fall and Winter 


Style Book, sent free to any part of the United 
States, and if you desire Samples of Materials 
which are used in our made-to-measure gar- 
ments, be sure to mention the colors you prefer, 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th St., New York 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches 
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movement is the result of a general unrest 
that exists among the laboring classes of 
southern and eastern Europe, and which 
is encouraged by the agents of the trans- 
portation companies scouring every pos- 
sible locality for passengers. 

Physically, as well as in other respects, 
these people of the new immigration are 
notably inferior to those of the old. They 
are to a great extent afflicted with diseases 
of unpleasant kinds, which, though com- 
mon to the masses in the countries from 
which they come, are as yet almost un- 
known in the United States. It is unlikel 
that we shall remain unacquainted with 
the maladies in question much longer, 
however, inasmuch as aliens in large 
numbers are bringing them over; and 
already one of them, the dreaded Egyp- 
tian ophthalmia—known to physicians as 
‘‘trachoma’’—has spread alarmingly in the 
public schools of New York City. 


The Trail of Trachoma 


Trachoma is one of the most frightful of 
eye diseases, and exceedingly contagious. 
So widely does it prevail in the south of 
Europe that at the port of Naples, where our 
Government maintains a medical officer to 
examine embarking emigrants bound for 
the United States, twenty thousand such 
emigrants were rejected on this account 
during the last year. For fear of this com- 
plaint, no family in southern Europe which 
can afford to pay for tuition will send its 
children to a public school. Should it 
become general in large cities of this country 
— and it is said that our climate favors its 
spread—it would almost destroy the value 
of the public-school system. 

One feature of the new law is the exclu- 
sion of alien children under sixteen, when 
unaccompanied by parents. Hitherto they 
have been admitted, unless, in the judg- 
ment of our officials there was some special 
reason for shutting them out in particular 
cases. The importance of the fresh depar- 
ture in this regard lies in the discourage- 
ment it will give to the ‘‘ padrone”’ system, 
under which large numbers of young boys, 
mostly Greeks and Italians, have been 
brought to this country and farmed out to 
sell flowers or newspapers on the streets, to 
work in factories and shops, or to do other 
kinds of labor. Through contracts made 
with the fathers of the children for a per- 
centage of their earnings, the padrones 
hold them in literal slave They own the 
boys outright during the term of the 
agreement, pay them nothing, and give 
them barely enough to eat. In any of our 
large cities such boy slaves may be found 
to-day, toiling in bootblacking establish- 
ments, or engaged in other occupations. 

It is likely that the total volume of im- 
migration would not be more than half as 
great as it is but for the activity of the 
transportation companies in their hunt for 
human freight. Each steamship line main- 
tains general agencies at important points, 
and these appoint sub-agents, who, in turn, 
enlist the services of all sorts of people to 
drum up trade. The companies themselves 
disclaim all connection with anybody ex- 
cept their general agents, and profess to 
know nothing of the efforts put forth to 
induce people to emigrate. As the system 
works, however, the movement is stimu- 
lated in every possible way, and the most 
remote agricultural valleys in northern, 
central and southern Europe are invaded 
by emigration missionaries and showered 
with advertising matter describing the 
opportunities offered by the New World. 


Emigration as a Business 


If the steamship lines waited for such 
business as would come to them naturally, 
thousands of people who start for America 
would never receive the initiative push 
necessary to dislodge them from their 
natural environment. But the business of 
persuading them to go is thoroughly and 
elaborately organized. The chief evil is 
the ‘‘runner,” who, in these days, is busily 
going about in eastern and southern 
Europe, from city to city, and from a 
to village, telling fairy-tales about the 
prosperity of irnmigrants in America and 
the opportunities offered in the United 
States to aliens. He claims to be all- 
powerful, and to have representatives in 
every port who can open the door of 
America to any one. 

The steamship agents look upon every 
emigrant from eastern Europe as one who 
must go to the United States, whether he 
wishes to do so or not. Such emigrants, 
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passing through Germany, for example, 
are considered the legitimate prey of the 
German steamship companies and their 
agents. The agent sees very little com- 
mission in the sale of a ticket for London. 
If the emigrant insists that London is the 
place he wants to go to, he is told that he is 
a liar. He is an ‘‘American’’—the tech- 
nical term applied to all emigrants bound 
for the United States—and he must buy a 
ticket for America. 

Accordingly, he is taken by a policeman 
to the emigration station, and is catechized 
about as follows: 

Agent: ‘‘Where are you bound for?” 

Emigrant: ‘‘To England.” 

Agent: ‘‘How much money have you?” 

Emigrant: ‘‘Howis that your business?”’ 

Policeman: ‘‘Don’t talk back! Show 
all the money you have. If you don’t, I 
will at once take you back to Russia, and 
hand you over to the authorities.” 

Whereupon, the unfortunate emigrant 
takes out all the money he has from the 
various places where he keeps it concealed. 
The steamship agent counts it in the 
presence of the policeman, and then de- 
ducts the price of transportation, fourth- 
class, to Hamburg or Bremen, and a 
steerage ticket to New York. What re- 
mains he returns to the emigrant, who is 
not allowed to ask any more questions. 

At the present time certain foreign 
countries appear to be actively oes in 
encouraging emigration to the United 
States. Having made futile attempts to 
check an exodus which threatens seriously 
to impair their economic prosperity, they 
are trying to minimize the evil, and even to 
turn it to their advantage if possible. 
With a view to this end, all the political, 
social, and occasionally religious resources 
of the countries in question are directed to 
maintaining colonies of their own people in 
the United States, instructing them to 
continue their allegiance to the countries of 
their birth, to transmit the money they 
earn here back to their native land, and 
to avoid all intercourse with the people of 
this country that would tend to the per- 
manent adoption of American ideals. 
Agents are actually sent over to keep the 
colonists together, and to prevent them 
from imbibing a knowledge of and affection 
for the institutions of the United States. 


The Cost to the Cities 


To illustrate some of the disadvantages of 
our present method of handling the im- 
migration problem, we may point to the 
enormous expenditures in our large cities 
for the re of indigent aliens; the 
records of the lesser criminal and police 
courts; the roster of our public hospitals, 
jails, asylums, and Aree sage | institu- 
tions; the gorged habitations of aliens in 
our cities; the struggle for bare existence 
in sweat-shops; the formation of large 
colonies of people wholly alien to American 
civilization in language, thought, aspira- 
tion and life; and, finally, the introduction 
into this free country of such hideous and 
terrifying fruits of long-continued oppres- 
sion as the Black Hand and Anarchist 
societies. 

Among the means suggested for diminish- 
ing the fiow of immigration is the enlarge- 
ment of the prohibited classes by adding 
those who cannot read or write, and those 
whom age or feebleness renders incapable, 
wholly or partly, of self-support. As for 
the matter of illiteracy, it must be remem- 
bered that, while this disadvantage does 
not of itself necessarily render an alien 
undesirable, yet statistics show that much 
of the immigration that is undesirable on 
other grounds consists of persons who are 
illiterate. From southern Italy, for exam- 
ple, comes much of our least desirable 
immigration, and among those people 
forty-eight out of every one hundred can 
neither write nor read. 

It is further suggested that, as an ulti- 
mate resort,a ratio might be established 
apportioning the number of alien passengers 
to the tonnage of vessels, so as to reduce 
the number of immigrants carried. This 
ratio could be altered from time to time as 
Congress saw fit, controlling the inflow 
absolutely. But all of these ideas and 
many td will be duly considered by 
the new Immigration Commission, and it 
will remain for the national legislative 
body considering its report to decide in 
its wisdom just what measures shall be 
adopted for the restriction of evils which, at 
the present time, are undeniably a serious 
menace to the future prosperity and wel- 
fare of our country. 


Paint this Fall/ 


The cold, wet Spring was a great disappointment as 
a painting season. Many were afraid to risk having the 
work done in the wet, and postponed it. 

Fall is in many respects an ideal time for painting. 
No frost or moisture below the painted surface to seep 


out and ruin the paint film. 


We strongly recommend painting in the Fall; but 


read our book first. 


It is easy to know the vital points about paint— 
what the best wearing materials are and how to test 
them; what colors harmonize and what ones are the most 
durable; why ochre is very bad for priming, and why both 
white lead and linseed oil must be free from adulteration. 

These points and many others clearly and interest- 
ingly explained in the booklet, ‘‘A Talk on Paint.”’ 
It will cost you nothing and may prove valuable to you. 


We have many letters from house- 
owners thanking us very heartily for it. 
Address Department P. 


Meantime remember that the Dutch Boy 
Painter on the side of a keg is a guaranty 
that Pure White Lead will be found within. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cilies is nearest you, 


New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia John I’, Lewis & 
Bros. Co,), Pittsburgh 
(Nat'l Lead& Oi1Co.) 








Money-saving and _ health- 
protecting plumbing is also of 
vital interest to property own- 
ers. Send for booklet, ‘Good 
Plumbing." 
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man and the hammer 
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ROOFING 


Contains no paper and no tar; will not leak or crack or soften 
or shrink or scratch ; is made of tough, fibre wool-felt, treated 
by our special process; keeps out the cold in winter, the heat 
in summer and the wet always. What more could any roof do? 


Write for Free Samples 
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BULLS AND BEARS 





Philanthropy as Seen by Carnegie 


A fag eg Andrew Carnegie breaks 
loose with one of his fulminations 

inst ‘‘stock gambling ” and the “‘ wolves 
of Wall Street,” the men down there just 
smile and remind one another that it was 
Wall Street that made possible the issue 
and value of that memorable lot of Steel 
bonds which comprises the backbone of the 
Carnegie fortune. The ironmaster’s real 
attitude toward philanthropy is revealed 
in this story. 

It appears that a certain Western man 
who had worked with Mr. Carnegie when 
he was making his start in this count 
once came to see him in New York to as 
fora contribution to a hospital fund. After 
vm had exchanged greetings Mr. Carnegie 
said: ‘‘ Well, what do you want?” 

Somewhat hesitatingly the visitor re- 

lied: ‘‘I should like to get some money 
or a hospital.” 

‘How much do you want?” 

The visitor said: ‘“‘I am afraid it is a 
great deal. I should like to get a thousand 
dollars.” 

Mr. Carnegie turned impatiently on his 
heel, and snorted: 

‘That is too little for me to bother with.” 
Then he left the room. 


Wall Street’s Loneliest Man 


HERE are some men who are in, but 
not of, Wall Street. They are the 

chroniclers of its affairs and its work. One 
of the best-known of these is Sereno S. 
Pratt, the editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
who has labored within the shadow of the 
Stock Exchange for more than twenty 
years. Incidentally he has a unique dis- 
tinction, and this is the story of it: Mr. 
Pratt has long been a consistent friend and 
champion of President Roosevelt’s policies, 
and has written much about them. In 
fact, it is well known among his co-workers 
that he enjoys a very close relation with 
the President. On one occasion he was 
visiting at the White House. During the 
conversation Mr. Pratt remarked: ‘‘Mr. 
President, I suppose that I am the loneli- 
est man in Wall Street.” 

‘‘How is that?” asked Mr. Roosevelt. 

‘*Can’t you guess?” said Mr. Pratt. 

And the President, with a laugh, guessed 
right the very first time, and added: ‘‘ You 
must be lonely, sure enough.” 


Summer Wit on ’Change 


J ay monotony of Wall Street in summer 
is varied by the daily pilgrimages of 
the ‘‘Seeing New Yorkers” who come in 
huge ‘“‘rubberneck” wagons and take tem- 
porary possession of the district. They 
usually dismount in front of the Mills 
Building, sprain their necks looking at the 
skyscrapers, wonder at the gyrations of the 
“Curb,” and say wicked things about high 
finance. Then they go over to the Stock 
Exchange, and it is there that the fun be- 
gins. e attendants have a merry time 
answering questions. 

One day a woman from Indiana was 
looking at the busy scene on the floor of the 
Exchange, when a guide remarked: ‘A 
seat down there costs $75,000.” 

“‘Goodness me!” gasped the lady. 
‘‘Wouldn’t it be cheaper to stand up?” 


Li and the Ticker 


pene a distinguished foreigner 
comes down to see the sights of Wall 
Street, they tell him the story of Li —— 
Chang and the ticker. The distinguishe 

Oriental came down in state, with much 
flapping of silken robes. After he had seen 
the bulls and bears chasing one another 
on the floor of the Stock Exchange, and had 
taken in all the living exhibits of the big 
financial game, he was escorted to a broker’s 
office shown a ticker in action. He 
stood for a long time watching the white 


tape issue from the glass case, and he was 
much pee by the black marks that 
showed the record of sales. Finally, some 
one asked: ‘‘ How would you like to play 
the stock market?” 

The old Chinaman looked gravely at the 
curling paper a minute and then said slowly : 

“No, thank you. 
game where you can see the dealer.” 


-Morse, the Ice Man 


pe oye of cutting ice in Wall Street 
reminds one that C. Morse is fast 
taking on qualities that make him eligible 
for the best high finance society. When he 
put through his sixty-two-million-dollar 
steamship merger the other day people 
didn’t exactly sit up, because they are 
getting used to Morse deals. But one un- 
sophisticated person asked : 

“*Who is this man Morse?” 

**Oh, he’s the ice man,”’ he was told. 

Morse is the kind of ice man that, per- 
haps, a good many people would like to be, 
especially these hot summer days. It was 
he who put through the American Ice deal 
that nearly caused riots in New York. He 
selected the hottest summer the town had 
had in years; so, when he put up the price 
of the cooling product, the people had to 
pay. The ice merger was only one of a long 
string of big deals. Morse was born in 
Maine, and, like many ‘Down East” 
Yankees, would rather trade than eat. He 


I prefer to go into a | 





had cleaned up a small fortune before he | 


left college. 

He is doing for the Atlantic Coast steam- 
ne lines what Mr. Harriman did for the 
railroads, and in just the same way, for all 
his wires are pulled from Wall Street. He 
wants to be admiral of all the fleets. 
Incidentally he is the Universal Bank 


Director, for he is a member of the board | 


in exactly fourteen banks of every known 


variety. These banks are very useful in | 


the merging business, for they create credit. | 


Some Wall-Street Wit 


ALL STREET still remembers the 
hits of William R. Travers, the pre- 
mier wit of the Street. One of the best of 
these was delivered at the expense of 
Henry Clews. A newspaper printed a por- 
trait and sketch of Mr. Clews, extolling him 
as a self-made man. The next day Mr. 
Clews appeared in the club where Travers 
was sitting. As he entered Travers said: 
‘‘Clews, if you are such a self-made man, 
why didn’t you put more hair on the top of 
your head?” 


On another occasion, when costumes for | 


a masked ball were being discussed, Travers | 


remarked to Clews: ‘‘ Why don’t you chalk 
your head and go as a billiard cue?”’ 


The Case of Young John D. 


HE name of Rockefeller doesn’t cut 
half as much ice in Wall Street as many 
eople would think. To be sure, there is 
iiliam Rockefeller, the Co-Master of 
Standard Oil, but he has the ‘“‘Man of 
Mystery” habit. 

But when Wall Street contemplates the 
spectacle of young John D. Rockefeller, it 
smiles and says nothing, and then you 
know that silence covers a multitude of 
things. Young John D. once had yearn- 
ings to figure in the real, daring financial 
+ He had a kind and indulgent father. 

o he took a flyer in Leather. It was a 
very sad affair. The remnants of that deal 
were picked up by sympathetic friends and 
paid for by the indulgent and multi- 
millionaire father. Now the only thing that 
the young man does is religiously to attend 
the meetings of the directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

“Religiously attend’? seems quite the 
roper phrase to apply to young John D., 
or his friends say that he’d rather run his 

Fifth Avenue Sunday-school than be the 
King Pin of Wall Street. 





INSTEAD OF SHINGLES 





On house or barn, on old 
buildings or new, Amatite 
gives better protection than 
shingles at a much lower cost. 

This roofing is making 
friends everywhere because 
it is easy to lay,—because it 
wears well,—because it never 
leaks, and principally because 
it needs no attention after it 
is once laid. Mo coating or 
painting is ever required. 


Its real mineral sur face offers 
a better protection than paint. 

If you have a roof of any 
kind that needs covering, 
don’t fail to send for a Free 
Sample of Amatite. Once you 
see how much superior it is 
to the ordinary, smooth-sur- 
face roofings that need con- 
stant painting and attention, 
you will order no other kind. 
Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago 


Allegheny Minneapolis Kansas City 


Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 
London, Eng. 


St. Louis Cleveland 


New Orleans Boston 
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3 dishes for 1 cent 


Compare this with the cost of meat and 


other foods. 


Quaker Qats is the best and cheapest 


food you can buy. 


All strength; no 


waste; easily digested. 
The sturdiest people in the world are 


oatmeal eaters; the perfect food for 


growing children, as well as grown-ups. 


Quaker Wheat Berries 


Selected wheat— puffed baked 
brown, crisp, delicious. 
Large package 10c 


Quaker Rice 


All the great strength of rice in an 


appetizing ready-to-eat form. 
Good any time. All the time. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany, 


CHICAGO 
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HE publicity re- 

cently accorded the 

affairs of several 
large railways in the 
United States, as a re- 
sult of the proceedings 
of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been the means of 
arousing considerable interest and diversi- 
fied comment in al! parts of Canada, and, as 
a natural consequence, Canadians, ever on 
the outlook for im ghee 2 in all things, 
have compared their Dominion Railway 
Act and the powers of their Railway Com- 
mission with the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The result of the compari- 
son is interesting, indeed. 

Canadian railroads are regulated by a 
board of three commissioners, who are ap- 
pointed for life. The chairman of the board 
receives an annual salary of ten thousand 
dollars, and associate members eight thou- 
sand dollars. This board is authorized to 
employ the services of experienced railroad 
men as experts in the different branches of 
railroad work. The commission is en- 
dowed with powers that would make a citi- 
zen of the United States, accustomed to the 
weak and ineffectual efforts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, gasp with 
astonishment. 

Whenever railway regulation, considered 
necessary for the public good in Canada, is 
adopted, there is no cry of ‘‘confiscation”’ 
on the part of the railway companies; no 
much-mooted abstract questions as to the 
constitutionality of the act are raised, and 
no protracted and expensive legislation en- 
sues. The authority of the board’s mem- 
bers is plenary within its jurisdiction, and 
its decisions and orders may be made rules 
of any Superior Court. There is no appeal 
from their decision, unless the board itself 
grants an appeal, except on questions of 
jurisdiction, or to the Governor-in-Council. 


With the Railroads’ Approval 


It is to be noted in this connection that 
when ‘the statute authorizing this board of 
commissioners and defining their immense 

wers in railroad regulation was enacted, 
it was with the approval and codperation of 
most of the Canadian roads. This state- 
ment will be pregnant with interest to a 
citizen of the States who is familiar with the 
railroad situation in his own country. It 
is nevertheless truein every particular. The 
Canadian’s characteristic respect for the 
law is primarily responsible for this most 
satisfactory result. All classes seem to 
agree in the sentiment: ‘‘It is the Law; it 
must be obeyed.” 

The railroads realized at once that such 
action on the part of the Dominion Govern- 
ment could not fail to operate to the mutual 
benefit of the Canadian people and, in the 
end, to their own benefit. 

In one step Canada has accomplished 
what the United States has not been able to 
do in years of effort. The powers of the 
Railway Commission under the Railway 
Act are infinitely greater and more clearly 
defined than are those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and, in comparison, 
the latter seems ridiculously weak and 
ineffectual. The power of the Railway 
Commission within its jurisdiction over 
the railways in Canada is absolute, and its 
duties and powers are set forth in the Rail- 
way Act. Such is not the case with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Itmight 
be well to mention a few of the more impor- 
tant powers extended to the Railway Com- 
mission which the Interstate Commission 
does not seem to possess: 

It possesses jurisdiction over telegraph 
or telephone lines operated by railway com- 
panies, and al! matters pertaining thereto. 

It can order the abolition of grade cross- 
ings where it considers them too dangerous 
to the community to be permitted, and can 
order the railways to construct subways or 
overhead crossings, or the installation of 
safety appliances at level crossings. 

It has the power to regulate the running 
and operation of trains, and can order 
changes in schedules or operation of addi- 
tional trains to give better service for the 
accommodation of business. 

Railway companies must report to the 
board all cases of fatal or serious injury. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


How Caaciin Handles Railroads 


The Railway Commission and What it Does 


for the Dominion 


BY WILLIAM WHYTE 


All agreements for the sale, lease or amal- 
gamation of railways must be approved by 
the board. 

The board may order the allotment or 
distribution of cars, where there may be 
question of discrimination. 

Railway companies must submit to the 
board plans of all branch lines, new lines, 
spurs, sidings, or railways of any description 
whatever, and the approval of the board 
must be secured before the work can be 
commenced. Thisapplies, also, to all works, 
bridges, etc., which the railways may de- 
sire to construct. 

The board may order the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters, and the reg 
ulations respecting the construction of suc 
bridges are included in the Railway Act. 

The board may order the construction of 
private sidings or spurs to any industries, 
if it deems it necessary. 

The board may exercise jurisdiction over 
claims against railway companies; at the 
same time, it protects the railway compa- 
nies from unjust claims. 

The board may determine what lands the 
railway companies may take without 
owner's consent for right of way, etc., and 
its authority extends to expropriation pro- 
ceedings of every description. 

No railway may cross or join another 
railway without the consent of the board. 

The Railway Act defines the duties and 
powers of directors of railways. 

It can fix either maximum or absolute 
rates. 

All freight tariffs have to be filed with, 
and receive the approval of, the Commis- 
sion, which has the power to order changes 
in them. 

No toll can be charged which unjustly 
discriminates between different localities. 

No greater toll can be charged for a 
shorter than for a longer haul unless, in the 
judgment of the Commission, special con- 
ditions make it necessary. 

Freight tariffs are governed by a classi- 
fication which must receive the approval of 
theboard. Thisinsures uniformity of classi- 
fication. 

The effect of this beneficent rate regu- 
lation on the commercial development of 
Canada cannot be overestimated. Con- 
sider for one moment what this protection 
means: 

1. Equal rates for all. A guarantee that 
one section of the country will not be ex- 
ploited to the detriment of another region 
ouely endowed with natural resources. 

2. No secret rebates. An exemplifica- 
tion of the “‘live and let live’”’ policy. The 
small producer is zealously protected and 
is afforded an equal chance on the same 
basis with a wealthy corporation. 

3. Government regulation of train sched- 
ules. An absolute assurance to the shipper 
that he can fulfill his contracts. 


In Absolute Control 


In short, it may be said that the Board of 
Railway Commissioners has absolute con- 
trol over all matters pertaining to the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of 
railways, and, in comparison, the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission seem 
dwarfed almost to insignificance. It may 
be said, also, that not only does the Domin- 
ion Railway Act, which gave to the Board 
of Railway Commissioners its life, protect 
the public, but it also protects the railway 
companies. 

For instance, a town where one railway 
is already located may desire the entrance 
into the town of ner railway and may 
wish to grant a location to the entering road 
which might prove injurious to the first 
road. In such a case, the first road may 
appeal to the Commission against this in- 
justice, and the Board has the power to 
compel the second road to enter the town 
by another route. 

With the tremendous undeveloped natu- 
ral resources of Canada and the blessings 
incident to railway regulations such as 
these, there can be found no better field for 
capital seeking investment. Perhaps, the 


fairest indication of 
hearty coéperation with 
the Government by the 
jak and likewise of 
a firm belief in Canada’s 
present and fu.ure pros- 
perity, isthe tremendous 
amount of railway construction going on 
to-day. The Canadian Pacific Railway — 
perhaps the most remarkable railway sys- 
tem in the world, not only because of its 
length, but because of its diversified inter- 
ests and business enterprises—is building 
oa A miles of new railway in the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
opening up millions of acres of land for set- 
tlement. 

Although it is not generally known, it is, 
nevertheless, an established fact that no 
country in the world has so great a mileage 
per capitaas Canada now has. Then, add to 
this the fact that contracts have been let 
for hundreds of miles of additional railway, 
consisting in part of feeders which will suck 
up and bring to the main lines the crops 
from the newly developed wheat regions— 
and you will understand that government 
regulation is not necessarily a fatal drag on 
a nation’s railway prosperity. 


The Big Canadian Crop 


How enormous is the crop which the Cana- 
dian railways are working like beavers to 
handle may be realized when it is said that 
more than once last year the daily receipts 
of wheat at Winnipeg exceeded the com- 
bined daily receipts at Duluth, Minneapolis 


and Chicago. Next year the acreage under 
crop will gy increased, and so the 
total yield. Each year the golden stream 


of wheat flows wider and swifter and deeper 
down to the lakes, and, by the time the rail- 
ways now under construction are com- 
pleted, there will be need of more; for, with 
all of this wonderful progress, the develop- 
ment of the Canadian West has just n. 

Is it any wonder, then, that thousands of 
men are being employed and millions of 
money being expended in the construction 
of new lines which will be needed to assist 
in the movement of the crop of 1908? 

Previous to 1881 Manitoba and the Cana- 
dian West had never heard the whistle of 
a locomotive. 

Now, there are over five thousand miles 
of track in operation through a region 
which in 1906 produced nearly one hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat, and which 
shipped—for export alone—some eighty 
thousand head of cattle. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was, of 
course, the real pioneer, throwing open to 
the world its last Great West, carrying on 
its work of construction and development 
in the face of obstacles which, in any other 
country, would have spelled failure ler any 
enterprise; but this railway has won an 
empire from a wilderness and has turned 
defeat into a tremendous success. To-day, 
in a desperate effort to meet the require- 
ments of the region through which it runs, 
this railway is building eight new branches. 
It has on order to-day, for delivery this 
season, rolling stock equipment to the value 
of $11,808,751, and hopes to have it all in 
service before this year’s crop begins to 
move. This year it will spend, in the West 
alone, in the neighborhood of twenty mil- 
lions of dollars in improvements and new 
works. The railway is indeed moving fast, 
but the incoming settlers are moving faster. 

It is a self-evident truth that the devel- 
opment and prosperity of any new country 
depends upon its transportation facilities. 
One would naturally suppose, therefore, 
that the Canadian Government, fearful of 
discouraging railroad construction at atime 
when it was sorely needed, would have 
moved slowly in the matter of enacting a 
railway-regulation measure which, in the 
United States, at least, would have been 
considered drastic. But the Government 
saw clearly that, while additional transpor- 
tation facilities were of vital importance, 
yet, at the same time, efficient railway 
regulation was an absolute necessity to the 
development of the West, and, instead of 
resorting to dilatory tactics, it met the situ- 
ation squarely, adopted such measures as 
it deemed advisable; and, when the bill had 
gone into effect, the wisdom of the course 
which it had taken at once became appar- 
ent to all. 


August 24, 1907 





What 
Will 
YOU 


Do 
at 50? 


Have you ever thought what will become 
of you when your earning capacity is gone? 

At 50 will you still be working for a low 
wage or enjoying a good income? 

Only ¢razning will put you in the iz- 
come class, 

To learn how you can receive this train- 
ing without giving up your present occu- 
pation let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools advise you. All you have 
to do is to mark the coupon as directed 
and mail it to-day. There is no charge 
for this advice. 

The I. C. S. method is so easy that you 
will be surprised how quickly you will be 
enabled to command a much higher sal- 
ary at the occupation you like best. 

No matter who you are or what your 
present occupation, the I. C. S. has a way 
of helping you. It is an institution ‘of ex- 
perts—experts in helping poorly-paidmen 
succeed. All it costs to learn about it is 
a2cent stamp. Is your future worth it? 

It zs galling tosee the other man pushed 
ahead when you know you could do just 
as well if you only had the training. It’s 
the training that counts. 

During the month of June 386 students 

reported promotion and higher salary 

as_a direct result of I. C. 8S. training. 

The I. C. S. will help you; but YOU 
must take the first step. 

MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY 


























INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position be- 
fore which I have woh 
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‘Used Daily 


for 10 Years” 


Read this Letter: 


“Tam sending you herewith a 
Rubberset Shaving Brush which 
has been in daily use for ten 
years and I’ve yet to see one 
single bristle come out.” 



















(Name given on request) 
We show acut of the brush referred 
to. This instance is only one of many 


which proves that 


“Rubberset” 


Shaving Brushes 


are the most practical brushes made. 
The bristle. are not set in rosin or 
cement like urdinary brushes. The 
are set in a head of soft rubber, which 
isthen vulcanized into asolid, compact 
body. This setting is practicallyinde- 
structible. That’s why the bristles 
can’t get out. That’s guaranteed. Just 
use a “Rubberset” and see the difference. 





Beware of imitations. Look for our trade mark. 


Price 25 cents up to $6.00 at all leading dealers, or 
direct from us on receipt of price. Write for hand- 
some bvokiet showing the numerous styles. 


Rubberset Brush Ce., 63 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Sense and Nonsense 


The Crown of Love 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


God lead your footsteps in the light, 
And I am happy, though there be 

In His good will but Stygian night 
And outer darkness left for me. 


God guide you with His tender smile 
Life’s devious pathway gently down, 

And I shall care not, though the while 
I cower ‘neath His sternest frown. 


So with Love’s rose-wrought coronet 
Your fair white brow His hand adorns, 
I know no pangs of old regret, 
But praise Him for my crown of thorns. 


Making “Stage’’ Money 


T IS a curious coincidence that most of 
i the ‘‘stage’’ money flashed by villains 
in melodramas, and for which there is so 
much blood-letting and murder in sensa- 
tional plays, is made in Washington almost 
within the shadow of the Bureau of En- 
praving and Printing. The demand for it 

caused it to develop into quite a little 
industry. It is widely used as ‘‘ property” 
for regular dramatic productions and also 
for amateur theatricals. It is engraved on 
green paper, like “‘ greenbacks.”’ 

A recent issue of ‘‘stage’’ money con- 
tained the picture of Cassie Chadwick, 
whose frenzied financial manipulations 
landed her in prison. 


Desperate Remedies 


W. W. STOW, who used to be a political 
e power in California, was figuring on 
a candidate for Governor one year. He 
was lexed because a sturdy old citizen 
named Jeff Neff had announced himself for 
the nomination. Neff had much strength 
and, while Stow didn’t want him, he was 
afraid he would get in the race and spoil 
the slate. 

So Stow went to Neff and said: “Jeff, I 
hear you are a candidate for Governor.” 

“T am,” replied Neff. 

**Well,” said Stow, ‘‘I am for you, Jeff. 
Still, I kind of hate to see you make the 
race. You are getting old, Jeff, and a cam- 
paign would be very wearing on you.” 

“T guess I’m all right,” replied Neff. 
‘‘Never felt better in my life.” 

“‘T know, Jeff, I know,” protested Stow; 
‘*but lots of times we have things when we 
don’t know we have them. Now, I’m for 
you, and I can nominate you, but I think 
you owe it to me to prove that your health 
won’t break down right in the middle of 
the campaign.” 

‘*What 7: ou want me to do?” asked 
the tickled Neff, because Stow’s support 
meant nomination. 

Fe , Suppose we have a doctor come 
in and look you over, and, if you are all 
right, I’ll announce that I am for you, and 
it will be all fixed.” 

Neff consented. The doctor came in and 
discovered that Neff had all sorts of hidden 
diseases. He gave it as his opinion that if 
Neff made the race it would surely kill him. 

Neff withdrew. A year or two later he 
learned the doctor was Stow’s doctor, and 
had been coached beforehand by Stow. 


Trying Him Out 


Wats John S. Shriver, secretary of the 
Gridiron Club, and for years a well- 
known Washington correspondent, began 
newspaper work in Baltimore, his mother, 
aghast at the thought of the boy being out 
late at night, sent the family carriage 
around to the office every evening, and 
Shriver drove to his assignments. 

This was easy for the city editor. Every 
time he had a long trip for a reporter, he 
sent Shriver. One night Shriver had been 
to a labor meeting and had made copious 
notes. He was preparing to write his story 
when word came in that there was another 
labor meeting in another part of the city 
that needed covering. 

The city editor sent Shriver, who drove 
up to the hall in the carriage. He went in 
and was immediately seized by the labor 
men and called a spy. ‘ 

“I’m no spy,” protested Shriver; ‘I’m 
a reporter.” 

“How does it come you are riding in a 
carriage? We never saw a reporter in a 
carriage in this town before.” 


“It’s my carriage, and it’s all right. I’m 
a reporter,” asse Shriver. 

‘‘Well,” said the dubious chairman of 
the meeting, ‘‘if you are a reporter, what 
have you been reporting to-night?” 

Shriver told them. ‘‘Read us your 
notes,” commanded the chairman. Shriver 
read his notes. That half convinced the 
labor men, but, to make sure, they placed 
Shriver at a table, forced him to sit there 
until three o’clock in the morning and take 
down everything that was said. 

‘Now, sonny,” said the chairman, as the 
meeting broke up, ‘‘if all that ain’t in the 
paper, you will get what is coming to you.” 

f course, it was too late then to get 
anything in the paper, and Shriver kept 
out of sight for a week, for the labor men 
were around early next day to find ‘‘that 
dude who said he was a reporter, and him 
riding around in a carriage.” 


The Cabinet Mystery 


Ae eae story is being 
told of John B. Herreshoff, the blind 
yacht builder, of Bristol, Rhode Island, 
and head of the famous family that has 
given our country so many victories in the 
contests for the America’s Cup. Herre- 
shoff was a guest at a large bmp | in Bristol 
when the hostess was proudly displaying a 
cabinet just received from an antique shop 
in New York, and bought for seven hun- 
dred dollars, as a product of the year 1710. 
It was observed by one of the other 
uests that Herreshoff alone refrained from 
avorable comment, although the old man 
had examined the cabinet by his delicate 
touch. Finding an opportunity, the man 
approached Herreshoff and asked him the 
reason for his silence. Herreshoff chuckled. 

“‘T’ll let you into a secret, if you don’t 
breathe a word of it to the good Mrs. 

»” he said. 

The ro having been given, Herre- 
shoff led the way with his unerring direct- 
ness to the cabinet, and, getrnating a 
drawer, he ran the he of his fingers lightly 
over the bottom and chuckled again: 

“Cireular saws in 1710? 








The Retort Courteous 


AUL ARMSTRONG was engaged by | 


Nat Goodwin to write a comedy for 
Goodwin, and was paid two hundred and 
fifty dollars advance money. 

oodwin decided he didn’t want the 


play, and telegraphed Armstrong from San | 


rancisco, telling him so and asking him to 
return the two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Armstrong telegraphed this reply: ‘‘Nat 
Goodwin, San Francisco: Always a come- 
dian. ARMSTRONG.” 


Adjectives as Exclusive Property 


HEN Louis Brownlow, now a Wash- 

ington correspondent, was a reporter 

on the Louisville Courier-Journal, he was 

sitting at the telephone table in the local 
room one night, waiting for a call. 

The office dictionary is kept on that 
table. Brownlow was turning the leaves 
idly when Marse Henry Watterson came 
along. 

Marse Henry does not see very well. He 
made out a figure at the table and said: 
‘*Who’s that?” 

‘‘Brownlow, Mr. Watterson.” 

‘*What are you doing, Brownlow?”’ 

“T’m reading the dictionary.” 

‘‘Well, skip the adjectives, skip the ad- 
jectives, for I’m the only one on this paper 
who can use them.” 


Too Busy 


‘““TT IS remarkable,” once said the late 

Thomas G. O’Brien, who was manager 

of the largest vaudeville house in Buffalo, 

‘‘how the farming microbe gets profes- 
sional people. 

‘‘Now, there is Charley Case, who has a 

little farm down in Lockport. This week 








Poor Mrs. | 





one of my big acts disappointed me, and I | 


needed some one to strengthen the bill. So 
I wired to Case: ‘Will give you a hundred 
and fift 
you. Come at once!’ 
‘This is the reply I got.’’ And O’Brien 
sosma ‘**Can’t come. Busy painting my 
arn.’”” 


dollars for a week, and headline | 


| 
| 
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The teeth are the ‘‘ busi- 
ness end’’ of the saw. 


Starting with the even-tem- 
pered, edge-holding Simonds 
Steel, every tooth of 
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THE SIMONDS SAW 


and of every other make of saw, does all of its cutting at the point and on/y at 
the point, therefore the saw which holds the tooth peint the longest is the 


saw which does the business best—cuts clean and fast. 


Simonds Saws are 


Made of Simonds Steel 


made in a Simonds Steel Mill exclusively for Simonds Saws—the best saw 
steel in the world—steel that gives the point the right degree of toughness 
and makes refiling seldom necessary. That is where quality tells, and the 


sum of all these excellences is 


Simonds Saws are the Best — 
and They ARE the Best 


Every Simonds Saw is absolutely guaranteed pertect in material and work- 
manship, whether it be a Hand Saw, Circular, Cross-cut, Buck or Band Saw. 


Insist on having a ‘‘Simonds.”’ 


Your hardware dealer should promptly 
supply you with a Simonds Saw of any style, point or size. 


lf your dealer 


does not keep the Simonds, let us know and we will see that you are supplied. 


‘¢Simonds Guide,’’ Mailed Free 


This booklet will tell 


you about 


Simonds Saws and give other infor- 


~ 





mation of real interest and value. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Look for this trade mark 


etched om every saw. 





Ostermoor Mattress $ 


consists of airy, interlacing OSTERMOOR sheets of great 
elasticity; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses 
shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and 
is guaranteed vermin-proof 
no remaking or restuffing necessary. 


Send for Our 144-page Book, Mailed Free - 


b= 


Softer and purer than horse hair can de ; 









BUILT 


not 


‘The OsTERMOOR is sold by 2500 Ostermoor dealers. Ask us for the 
name of your local agent. We also sell direct where we have no repre- = 
sentative, and you may return it and get your money back (if not satisfied Neg. U.S y= 
after 30 nights’ free trial). Mattresses shipped, express prepaid, /at. office > 
same day check is received by us. Beware of imitations —our name 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., $15.00 ) All 
on the end of every genuine OSTERMOOR. feet wide. od 40 lbs, 13.35 | @ geet 
8 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs, 11.70 Fg in, 
eet wide, ° 3., . 
OSTERMOOR & COM PAN tot . "a 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., 8.35 long 
Express Charges Prepaid 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal In two parts 50c. extra Special sizes, special prices. 





_ Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 





| 


Nothing else could give your children | 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony veli- | 
cles, all styles, strong, roomy,safe, com- 
bine best material, original designs, ex- 
pert workmanship, — nobby and dur- 
able. OUR PONY FARM is the best 
stocked in the West. Prompt shipments. 


IMustrated catalogue free 





Fay-Sholes Typewriters 


Salesman’s Samples, 












Shop Worns, clean 
° Second-Hands sweep of 
Price ALL GOOD everything 


in stock not 


and Less absolutely NEW 














Michigan Buggy Co., 358 Office Bldg., Ka!amazoo, Michigan 


FAY-SHOLES, 287 Broadway, N.Y. 





SCHOOLS & 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford 


Bradford Academy on. Aan 


One Hundred and Fifth Year. 
Thirty miles from Boston. 


I'wenty-five acres of 
grounds. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar and other colleges. General course of four 
yearsandtwo years'course for High School graduates. 
For catalogue and book of views, address the Principal. 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M. 


The Temple College 


(Russell H. Conwell, President) Philadelphia 
Offers a wide range of courses for both young men 
and women. College courses leading up to degrees 
Professional and Business courses; many Normal 
Courses in Kindergarten Work, Physical Culture, 
Domestic Art and Science, Mechanical and Architec- 
tural Drawing,etc. Tuition exceptionally low. Day 
and evening classes. Good boarding places secured for 
out-of-town students, For catalog, address Dept. G. 





LINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year. 
16 Boys. Prepares forany college. Boys 10 to 14 years at 


time of entrance preferred. J. B. WHEELER, A. M., Prin. 


Free Catalogue. 
| 
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She shook her head at him in friendly 
raillery. ‘‘Ah, that may be; but how 
many of those suppers have you had after- 
ward?” 

This was a delicious accusation, and 
though he shook his head in virtuous denial 
he was before long almost convinced that 
he had given a rather dashing supper after 
the vaudeville and had not gone quietly 
back to the hotel, only ye pe by the way 
to purchase an orange and a pocketful of 
horse-chestnuts to eat in his room. 

It was a happy drive for Robert Russ 
Mellin, though not happier than that of the 
next day. Fhece afternoons a - 
driving over the Campagna, then back to 
Madame de Vaurigard’s apartment for tea 
by the firelight, till the enraptured Amer- 
ican began to feel that the dream in which 
he had come to live must of happy neces- 
sity last forever. . 

On the fourth afternoon, as he stepped 
out of the hotel elevator into the corridor, 
he encountered Mr. Sneyd. 

“Just stottin’, eh?” said the English- 
man, taking an envelope from his pocket. 
“Lucky I caught you. This is for you. 
just saw the Cantess and she teold me to 
give it you. oe mag 4 and read it and kem on 
t’ the Amairikin Baw. Chap I want you 
to meet. Eold Cooley’s thyah, too. Gawt 
in with his tourin’-caw at noon.” 

“You will forgive, dear friend,’’ wrote 
Madame de Vaurigard, ‘‘if I ask you that 
we renounce our drive to-day. You see, I 
wish to have that little dinner to-night and 
must make preparation. Honorable Chand- 
ler Pedlow arrived this morning from Paris 
and that droll Mr. Cooley I have learn is 
coincidentally arrived also. You see, I 
think it would be very pleasant to have the 
dinner to welcome these friends on their 
arrival. You will come surely—or I shall be 
so truly miserable. You know it, perhaps, 
too well! We shali have a happy evening, 
if you come, to console us for renouncing 
our drive. A thousand of my prettiest 
wishes for you. H&LENE.” 


‘he signature alone consoled him. To 
have that note from her, to own it, was like 
having one of her gloves or her fan. He 
would keep it forever, he thought; indeed, 
he more than half expressed a sentiment 
to that effect in the response which he wrote 
in the aquarium, while Sneyd waited for 
him at a table near by. The Englishman 
drew certain conclusions in regard to this 
reply, since it permitted a waiting friend to 
consume three long tumblers of brandy- 
and-soda before it was finished. However, 
Mr. Sneyd kept his reflections to himself, 
and, when the epistle had been dispatched 
by a messenger, took the American’s arm 
and led him to the ‘‘ American Bar”’ of the 
hotel, a region hitherto unexplored by 
Mellin. 

Leaning against the bar were Cooley and 
the man whom Mellin had seen _ lolling 
beside Madame de Vaurigard in Cooley’s 
automobile in Paris, the same gross person 
for whom he had instantly conceived a 
strong repugnance, a feeling not at once 
altered by a closer view. 

Cooley greeted Mellin uproariously, and 
Mr. Sadel tendneeh the fat man. “‘Mr. 
Mellin, the Honorable Chandler Pedlow,”’ 
he said; nor was the shock to the first- 
named gentleman lessened by young 
Cooley’s adding, ‘‘ Best feller in the world!”’ 

Mr. Pedlow’s eyes were sheltered so 
deeply beneath florid rolls of flesh that all 
one saw of them was an inscrutable gleam 
of blue; but, small though they were, the 
were not shifty, for they met Mellin’s wit 
a squareness that was almost brutal. He 
offered a fat paw, wet by a full glass which 
he had put down too suddenly on the bar. 

“Shake,” he said, in a loud and husky 
voice, ‘‘and be friends! Tommy,” he 
added to the attendant, ‘‘another round of 
Martinis.” 

‘‘Not for me,” said Mellin hastily. ‘I 
don’t often ——”’ 

**What!”’ Mr. Pedlow roared suddenly. 
‘‘Why, the first words Countess de Vauri- 
gard says to me this afternoon was, ‘I want 
you to meet my young friend Mellin,’ she 
says; ‘the gamest little Indian that ever 
come down the pike! He’s game,’ she 
says—‘he’ll see you all under the table!’ 
That’s what the smartest little woman in 
the world, the Countess de Vaurigard, says 
about you.” 

This did not seem very closely to echo 
Madame de Vaurigard’s habit of phrasing, 
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but Mellin perceived that it might be only 
the fat man’s way of putting things. 

“*You ain’t goin’ back on her, are you?” 
continued Mr. Pedlow. ‘You ain’t goin’ 
to make her outa liar? I tell you, when the 
Countess de Vaurigard says a man’s game, 
he is game!” He laid his big paw cordially 
on Mellin’s shoulder and smiled, lowerin 
his voice to a friendly whisper. ‘‘And [’ 
bet ten thousand dollars right out of my 
pants’ pocket you are game, too!” 

He pressed a glass into the other’s hand. 
Smiling feebly, the embarrassed Mellin ac- 
cepted it. 

‘Make it four more, Tommy,” said 
Pedlow. ‘‘And here,’’ continued this 
thoughtful man, ‘‘I don’t go bandying no 
ladies’ names around a barroom — that 
ain’t my style—but I do want to propose a 
toast. I won’t name her, but you all know 
who I mean.” 

‘‘Sure we do,” interjected Cooley warmly. 
‘Queen! That’s what she is.”’ 

‘Here’s to her,”’ continued Mr. Pedlow. 
‘*Here’s to her—brightest and best—and 
no heel-taps! And now let’s set down over 
in the corner and take it easy. It ain’t 
hardly five o’clock yet, and we can set here 
comfortable, gittin’ ready for dinner, until 
half-past six, anyway.” 

Whereupon, the four seated themselves 
about a tabouret in the corner, and, a 
waiter immediately bringing them four 
fresh glasses from the bar, Mellin began to 
understand what Mr. Pedlow meant by 
“‘gittin’ ready for dinner.’’ The burden of 
the conversation was carried almost en- 
tirely by the Honorable Chandler, though 
Cooley, whose boyish face was deeply 
flushed, now and then managed to inter- 
rupt by talking louder than the fat man. 
Mr. Sneyd sat silent. 

“‘Good ole Sneyd,”’ said Pedlow. ‘He 
never talks, jest saws wood. Only Britisher 
I ever liked. Plays cards like a goat.”’ 

‘He played a mighty good game on the 
steamer,’’ said Cooley warmly. 

‘*T don’t care what he did on the steamer; 
he played like a goat the only time J ever 
played with him. You know he did. I 
reckon you was there /” 

“Should say I was there! He played 
mighty well es 

“‘Like a goat,” reiterated the fat man 


‘Nothing of the sort. You had a run of 
hands, that was all. Nobody can go 
against the kind of luck you had that night; 
and you took it away from Sneyd and me 
in rolls. But we’ll land you pretty soon, 
won't we, ole Sneydie?”’ 

‘We sh’ll have a shawt at him, at least,” 
said the Englishman. 

“Perhaps, he won’t want us to try!” 
young “et. pursued derisively. ‘‘Per- 
_~ he thinks J play like a goat, too!” 

r. Pedlow threw back his head and 
roared. ‘‘Give me somep’n easy! You 
don’t know no more how to play a hand of 
cards than a giraffe does. I’!l throw in all 
of my Blue Gulch gold-stock—and it’s 
worth eight hundred thousand dollars, if 
it’s worth a cent—I’ll put it up against that 
tin automobile of yours, divide chips even 
and play you freeze-out for it. You play 
cards? Go learn hop-scotch!”’ 

“You wait!” exclaimed the other in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Next time we play we’ll 
make you look so small you’ll think you’re 
back in Congress!” 

At this Mr. Pedlow again threw back his 
head and roared, his vast body so shaken 
with mirth that the glass he held in his 
hand dropped to the floor. 

‘*There,’’ said Cooley, ‘‘ that’s the second 
Martini you’ve spilled. You're two behind 
the rest of us.” 

‘“What of it?’ bellowed the fat man. 
‘“‘There’s plenty comin’, ain’t there? Four 
more, Tommy, and bring cigars. Don’t 
take a cent from none of these Indians. 
Gentlemen, your money ain't good here. 
I own this bar, and this is my night.” 

Mellin had begun to feel at ease, and, 
after a time—as they continued to sit—he 
realized that his repugnance to Mr. Pedlow 
was wearing off; he felt that there must be 
good in any one whom Madame de Vauri- 
gard liked. She hadspoken of Pedlow often 
on their drives; he was an “‘eccentrie,’”’ she 
said, an “‘original.’”” Why not accept her 
verdict? Besides, Pedlow was a man of 
distinction and force; he had been in 
Congress; he was a millionaire; and, as 
became evident in the course of a long 
recital of the principal events of his career, 
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most of the great men of the time were his 
friends and protégés. 

‘**Well, Mack,’ says I one day when we 
were in the House together’’—thus Mr. 
Pedlow, alluding to the late President 
McKinley—‘‘‘Mack,’ says I, ‘if you'd 
drop that double standard business’—he 
was waverin’ toward silver along about 
then—‘I don’t know but I might get the 
boys to nominate you fer President.’ ‘I’ll 
think it over,’ he says—‘I’ll think it over.’ 
You remember me tellin’ you about that 
at the time, don’t you, Sneyd, when you 
was, in the British Legation at Washin’- 
ton?” 

“‘Pahfictly,” said Mr. Sneyd, lighting a 
cigar with great calmness. 

*“**Yes, sir,’ I says, ‘Mack,’ I says, ‘if 
you'll drop it, I’ll turn in and git you the 
nomination.’” 

“Did he drop it?” asked Mellin inno- 
cently. 

Mr. Pedlow leaned forward and struck 
the young man’s knee a resounding blow 
with the palm of his hand. 

“He was nominated, wasn’t he?’’ 

‘*Time to dress,’’ announced Mr. Sneyd, 
looking at his watch. 

‘‘One more round first,” insisted Coole 
with prompt vehemence. ‘‘Let’s finis 
with our first toast again. Can’t drink 
that too often.” 

This proposition was received with 
warmest approval, and they drank stand- 


ing. 
“Brightest and best!’’ shouted Mr. Ped- 


low. 

“Queen! What she is!” exclaimed 

ooley. 

“* Ma belle Marquise !”” whispered Mellin 
tenderly, as the rim touched his lips. 

A small, keen-faced man, whose steady 
gray eyes were shielded by tortoise-rimmed 
spectacles, had come into the room and 
now stood quietly at the bar, sipping a 
glass of Vichy. He was —_ observant 
of the party as it broke up, Pedlow and 
Sneyd preceding the younger men to the 
corridor, and, as the latter turned to follow, 
the stranger stepped quickly forward, 
speaking Cantey" name. 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

“Perhaps, you don’t remember me. 


My 
name’s Cornish. 


I’m a newspaper man, a 
correspondent.” (He named a New York 
paper.) ‘I’m down here to get a Vatican 
story. I knew your father for a number of 
years before his death, and, I think, I may 
claim that he was a friend of mine.” 

“‘That’s good,”’ said the youth cordially. 
“Tf I hadn’t a fine start already, and wasn’t 
in a hurry to dress, we’d have another.” 

‘*You were pointed out to me in Paris,’ 
continued Cornish. ‘‘I found where you 
were staying and called on you the next 
day, but you had just started for the 
Riviera.” He hesitated, giancing at Mellin. 
‘Can you give me half a dozen words with 
you in private?” 

“You'll have to excuse me, I’m afraid. 
I’ve only got about ten minutes to dress. 
See you to-morrow.” 

‘I should like it to be as soon as possi- 
ble,” the journalist said seriously. ‘‘It 
isn’t on my own account, and I ——” 

“All right. You come to my room at 
ten t’morrow morning?” 

“Well, if you can’t possibly make it 
to-night,’ said Cornish reluctantly. ‘‘I 
wish ? 

““Can’t possibly.” 

And Cooley, taking Mellin by the arm, 
walked rapidly down the corridor. ‘‘ Funny 
ole correspondent,”’ he murmured. 
what do 





know about the Vatican?” 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


His Head in the Stars 


IMON NEWCOMB, the celebrated as- 
tronomer, lives with his stars and has 

little interest in mere humans. 

On the day his daughter was married he 
was coaxed to the big wedding reception. 

He roamed through the drawing-room, 
apparently oblivious of the people, with 
his head in the air and his thoughts on the 
heavens. Mrs. Newcomb approached him. 

‘‘Mr. Newcomb,” she said, not without 
asperity, ‘‘this will not do at all. You owe 
something to me and to your daughter. 
Really, you must speak to the guests.” 

‘“Why, my dear,” protested the astron- 
omer, ‘I have nothing of importance to 
communicate to them.” 


“But 
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A smooth running engine is more satis- 
faction than smooth roads. Mobiloil— 
the perfect automobile lubricant —is the 
only oil that makes smooth, easy running 
absolutely certain. There is a grade of 
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especially prepared for every 
engine. The Mobiloil booklet 
lists every make of automo- 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 


& FAR back as I can remember, I cher- 
ished an ambition to become a great 
author. I was reticent in all that concerned 
myself and never mentioned my ambition 
to any one until just before I left college. 

“*T hope you'll succeed,’’ said my friend, 
“but take my advice and tackle something 
you’re more fitted for.” 

It was certainly a wet blanket, but my 
ambition was not smothered. I became a 
reporter, as the best means of getting a 
knowledge of human nature and acquiring 
skill in lite work. 

iam not going to describe my “‘steps and 
missteps’’ as a “‘cub” and a full-fledged 
reporter. It is enough to say that I am still 
gathering news at a fair salary. Several 
years passed before I tried fiction. 

One of my favorite novels was Anthony 
Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda, and its plot gave 
me an idea. But, instead of having my 
brave American: hero experience stirrin 
adventures in an imaginary country, 
transported a charming Bey of an 
imaginary country to the United States to 
fall in love with him. 

I meditated on the plot by day and 
dreamed of it at night, and often went to 
sleep repeating to myself conversations 
and descriptions. I was afraid my friends 
would laugh at me, and ingeniously con- 
cealed my purpose. ‘The private office of a 
city board, of which I was clerk, was the 
place where I did my writing. 

One afternoon I was in the midst of a 
thrilling love seene—anyway, I thought it 
was thrilling—when my friend Bob blun- 
dered into the room. 

‘‘What are you doing up here, all alone 
by yourself?” he asked. 

“T’m—er—er—writing a story for—for 
—to-morrow’s paper,” | stammered. 

He sat down and talked, while I wished 
him a thousand miles away. I did not 
enter with much spirit into the conversa- 
tion, and my voice seemed to me con- 
strained and unnatural. 

“‘You’re not very friendly,” said he. 
“Go on with your work. I won’t bother 
you.” And he left the room. 

Again and again I wrote the story, and, 
after the rough draft was completed, I 
spent many weary hours running it off ona 
typewriter. Not until the envelope con- 
taining the manuscript was sealed did I 
stop making erasures and interlineations. 

tou the story to a well-known publish- 
ing house and inclosed stamps for return 
postage. I secretly hired a box at the post- 


’ office and daily watched it with feverish 


interest. A letter came with the name of 
the publishers on the outside, but it only 
acknowledged the receipt of the manuscript, 
and stated that it would be carefully exam- 
ined as soon as possible. 

When the manuscript came back to me 
at last, I saw that some one might have 
read a few pages, but not many, for the 
seventh and eighth pages were still held to- 
gether by a drop of mucilage that had fallen 
on a leaf when I was sealing the envelope. 

I sent the manuscript afterward to a 
couple of magazines and still keep as souve- 
nirs the printed forms of rejection. 

There were no grammatical mistakes, no 
misspelled words and no errors in punctua- 
tion. The correct shade of meaning was 
given to every word, and the sentences ran 
along smoothly. What was the matter? 

I once saw a beautiful girl who had been 
drowned. The mouth, the nose, the li 
and the rounded cheeks were there; the 
form was as symmetrical as in life. But all 
was cold and inanimate. 

So it was with my —. That indefin- 
able something we call life was missing. 
Human interest I have heard it called ina 
story. We feel it in the thrill of emotion 
tingling through our bodies, when we read 
the works of the great masters of literature, 
and sometimes we overlook stilted phrases, 
uncouth descriptions and glaring errors of 
diction. 

I do not know whether the power of 
infusing that quality into a literary pro- 
duction is an acqui knack or an innate 
faculty of the mind; I only know I have not 
been able to breathe the breath of life into 
the offspring of my pen. 

I feel its absence in my newspaper stories. 
They read smoothly enough, but are like 
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cornstalks rustling in the autumn wind. 
And this is the end of my dreaming. A 
drawer of my desk is the grave of my dead 
manuscript. Literary success for me is on 
the pinnacle of a tower, extending sheer 
from the base without a foothold. 
—X.Y 


Would Not be Downed 


J ie spring of 1893 found me, at twenty- 
nine years of age, in New York City 
with about nine hundred dollars saved up. 

My previous business connections had 
been a. with wholesale houses in 
New York and the Middle States. 

One day, walking down Broadway 
toward the Battery, I noticed some special 
styles of sign cards in the windows of a 
store. Now, in my leisure time, I had 
practiced sign-card work, and so I made 
inquiry in regard to these particular boards. 
I learned that they had been done by a 
patent process, recently put on the market, 
and I obtained the name of the concern 
which made the device and, finally, ob- 
tained the agency for it on a straight 
commission basis. 

As the New York City field was not very 
te Pasay I started out on the road and 

ad my first big lift in Philadelphia, where 
within two weeks I cleared forty dollars 
over and above all my expenses. 

I kept nearly two years at this class of 
work, covering a very large section of the 
United States, and eventually my bank 
account had grown to two thousand dollars. 
But, as I was tired of the work on the road, 
I accepted a position with a wholesale 
house in New York City, in whose employ 
I had been six years before. Of my money 
I loaned out the largest part to friends at 
six per cent., but did not ask for any 
security (as I ought to have done). 

The house I was with liquidated its 
business after I had been there ten months, 
and, when I tried to get back the money I 
had loaned to my friends, I found that the 
pay on demand notes were not what they 
claimed to be on their face. Instead of 
receiving back my money in two hundred, 
three hundred and five hundred dollar 
amounts, on demand, I got it back in 
deposits of five dollars, ten dollars and 
twenty-five dollars. Owing to other com- 

lications, I found myself by the next 
anuary with my savings reduced to about 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

I was sick and tired of New York and 
the East, where I had only ~y oy to dro 
what I had accumulated in the West, mf 
though it was at a small salary, I accepted 
a new position, glad to escape. 

My position in the wholesale house 
proved onerous to me, for my friends, 
though they were willing to recognize my 
ability and my thoroughness, were not 
willing to pay for it at the same price that 
they Sout have given toastranger. Just 
about this time, too, I noticed that m 
hearing, which for some time had suffered, 
was becoming worse to an ose | degree, 
and, despite medical treatment, I got no 
relief. The work on the road, as well as 
that in the house, became a positive hard- 


‘ship, because I was not able to understand 


one-half of what a customer would say to me. 

At the end of the year, my employers 
would not entertain a proposition for 
traveling, knowing the handicap my con- 
dition put upon me, and so I had to takea 
position in the house at a salary of about 
thirty-five dollars per month—a charity 
job at that. 

During my two years’ stay in the employ 
of my friends in the West I had again 
saved up two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars by dint of economy and self-restraint. 
This was in addition to two hundred and 
fifty dollars saved from the wreck of my 
previous capital. So I decided to enter 
the retail trade, where I could hire people 
who would do the selling. 

I remained in the wholesale house a few 
months longer; then, at last, I opened 
up a retail store in a small but thriving 
town of about two thousand people in 
the Southwest in a ge section of 
the country. Now, after nearly seven 
years in business, enjoying a good trade in 
my lines in our town, I have a good com- 
mercial rating, have a stock of merchandise 
worth five thousand dollars completely free 


of all debts, besides five thousand dollars 
in cash invested in an Al business property 
in our town. 





I am occupying the ground floor of a 
building with my own business, and rent 
the upstairs for office room, instead of 
paying a landlord rent. And, as in the | 

rst eight months after opening in business 
I won a fine, lovable girl for a wife, who is 
also a help to me in my business, I have 
every reason to be satisfied. —C. A. L. 


Bonds as a Side Line 


I TOOK a position ina bank. The salary, 

to be sure, was something less per month 
than my actual expenses; on the other 
hand, there were only nine employees be- 
tween me and the top. 

I think it was about the fourth week of 
my employment that I became conscious 
that some of my earlier ideas of things were 
beginning to leave me and, before the first 

ear was over, I knew that the visions I 

ad had of advancement over the heads of 
older men in the bank had no justification 
in actual practice and that, in the regular 
order of things, a promotion would be 
made only when there became a vacancy 
somewhere in the ranks ahead. 

I stuck to my post for almost three years 
before I saw my way out. 

One evening, while closing up my day’s 
work, ny | eye fell on a quake from a 
Chicago house, advertising bonds for sale. 
Our bank dealt extensively in govern- 
ment, state, county and municipal bonds. 
Also I knew a number of wealthy men, 
former business associates with my father, 
who often invested their surplus funds in 
that kind of securities and who had been 
making these purchases direct from Chi- 
cago and New York bond houses. Might 
not some of this business be deflected to | 
our bank? I worked over a plan of action 
that night and, the next morning, pre- 
sented the whole matter to our president. 
He agreed to aid me with all the bank’s 
facilities and to allow me the regular 
broker’s commission on all new business. 

My hours at the bank were short, and I 
entered this work with a will. I found that 
the margin of profit allowed the bank by 
the dealers was sufficient to enable me to | 
put the bonds into the hands of investors 
at just about what they had been paying 
when buying direct from Chicago and New 
York houses. I got along famously, and 
at the end of the first month I found that 
my commissions amounted to something 
more than my salary. 

It was then that I saw the possibilities 
of this work. I went to the president and 
secured from him the list of all bonds on 
hand, with complete data concerning each 
one, date when due, interest rate and price 
to net. This information I had printed in 
circular form. I then selected two maga- 
zines of general circulation and inserted a 
small advertisement in each, inviting 
correspondence. The result was most 
encouraging. Every mail brought in- 











quiries, and, in reply to each, one of my cir- 
culars was mailed. A large per cent. of 
these circulars brought further correspond- 
ence and the number of sales effected in 
this way was very gratifying indeed. Ad- 
vertisements were inserted in other maga- 
zines and the inquiries multiplied. In my 
own State the constitution had been re- 
cently amended to exempt municipal | 
bonds from taxation. This made the bond 
market exceedingly brisk. 

I had not a dollar invested in this enter- 
see save the comparatively small outlay 
or printing, postage, stationery and adver- 
tisings My stock-in-trade was carried by 
the bank. I soon had to employ a sten- 
ographer to attend to my correspondence 
and was myself considering giving up my | 
regular position and devoting my entire 
time to my “side line,’’ when one day 
the president sent for me. This time it 
was he who had a proposition to make. | 
The bank directors had ~~ watching my 
progress with considerable interest, and, 
seeing the possibilities, had decided to en- 
large the bond operations of the bank by 
creating a new department, to be known as 
the Bond Department, of which 1 was to 
be given sole charge and management at a 
salary as surprising as it was gratifying. | 
Of course, I accepted thistrust. —L.S. | 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE MR. GURLEY 


(Continued from Page 12) 


pose. It isn’t a mere fancy, it’s permanent 
emotion. You are the kind that I’d fight 
~ way through ten miles of dense tropi- 
cal jungle to get at. When I first saw you 
it was all up with me. If it’s necessary to 
capture you by the hair of the head and 
drag you into a cave, I’ll get you. I didn’t 
bother to explain all this, for the first thing 
on the program was to secure you. After 
that a aie love. I guarantee that. I 
don’t care what you think of me till the 
eighteenth of next March. After that 
you'll have me tied hand and foot for life. 
I hoped you’d take it easier, but I intend 
to make it all up afterward.” 

He had not taken the trouble even to 
lower his voice, and Bernice stood, her li 
apart, staring at him. For a moment she 
thought that he was, perhaps, insane. But 
he was perfectly calm. After his outburst 
he placidly sipped his tea which he had 
still retained. He had spoken of her as to 
a third person. The bewildering way he 
had of leaving her own feelings out of the 

uestion almost deprived her of speech. 
ut she looked at him with staring eyes 
and said: 

“You are certainly a most astonishing 
person, Mr. Gurley!” 

“Tam!” hereplied. ‘‘ But it needs some 
one rather above the average to capture 
such a girl as you, don’t you think?’ 

““Do you fancy for a moment that such 
methods will enable you to accomplish 
that?” Her lip curled. 

‘I’m sure of it.’”” He put down his tea- 
cup. ‘‘See here. I’m by way of being a 
student of psychology. I’m not going into 
this thing in any hit-or-miss manner; I’m 
shooting to kill, I’m playing to win. It 
isn’t the most gallant method, perhaps, but 
it’s scientific. After you’re won, we can 
relapse into the romance of medizval 
courtship.” 

‘I positively decline to entertain your 
chien Gaetan,” said Bernice frigidly. ‘‘It 
is nonsense even to discuss them. You'll 
gain nothing by such a system. Do you 
take me for a fool?”’ 

“TI take you for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer ——”’ 

“No doubt you think I’m an heiress 
then,”’ she interposed. ‘‘I assure you I’m 
not!” 

‘Oh, I know all about thal,’’ he replied 
confidently. ‘‘At the same time, you have 
considerable influence over your uncle, and 
I have a good consolidation scheme that 
I could put through, if I could get hold of 
him for a little while. I’m sure I could 
do it!” 

“Oh, you could do it!” she said bitterly. 
‘‘A man that can make me come down and 
visit him in his own rooms could do any- 
thing, I’m sure.” 

“Thank you.” He bowed. ‘You give 
me confidence. At present I’m only a bank 
clerk, reading law on the side. But, after 
we’re marrie 

“I positively forbid 7 to speak of 
that!’’ Bernice exclaimed. 

“After we are married, I’m sure I’ll be 
able to support you quite comfortably,” he 
insisted, smiling. 

The humor of the thing struck her 
fiercely. After all, he certainly was amusing 
—even in her indignation she had to admit 
it, nor could she escape the compliment in 
his assiduity. His smile was intoxicating; 
his smartness was attractive; his good- 
nature was impregnable. She felt herself 

ow weak, even as she opposed him. He 
had magnetism, he had a jubilant, riotous 
youth that allured her. Again and again 
she summoned her resolution, again and 
again her smile won the victory over her 
frown. 

“Oh!” he threw off; ‘“‘ | er to come 
up and call on you next Monday after- 
noon.” 

She grew cold with apprehension. ‘I'll 
not be at home,” she answered, biting her lip. 
‘*T’ll wait on the steps till you come.”’ 

“I believe you’re quite capable of it,” 
was her reply. 

He reached for her hand; but she refused 
it angrily. ‘‘Don’t you understand,” he 
said, ‘‘that I’m in earnest?” 

**You’ll force me to leave town.” There 
was panic in her voice. 

**You’ll have to come back.” 

‘“‘T’ll marry some one else.”’ 

“*So’ll I-—and then we'll run away to- 
gether. Would that be a better way?” 

She stared at him steadily for a moment, 
with her lips compressed. Then she turned 





on her heel and walked back into the room 
without replying. ‘‘Come, Mrs. Fellmeth,” 
she said almost inaudibly. 

Once in the one. she turned on her 
companion. ‘‘ Why did you leave me alone 
with him?” she demanded fiercely. 

Mrs. Fellmeth laughed. ‘‘ Why, my dear 
child, you took him off yourself.” 

“Did I?” Bernice asked vaguely. She 
sank in exhaustion against the cushions. 
‘Did you ever see such an impossible crea- 
ture in all your life?” 

Mrs. Fellmeth was scarcely able to con- 
ceal her amusement. ‘‘My dear,” she said, 
‘‘T think he’s irresistible! I begin to wish 
I were your age.” 

Bernice only shook her head, perplexed. 
A few of Mr. Gurley’s phrases came back 
to her, echoing in her ears. What did he 
mean, for instance, by saying that he could 
make it all up to her? She began almost to 
believe that he could. He could do any- 
thing. 

When she got home she surprised herself 
by dropping down upon her bed and cryin 
— After that she felt mue 

etter. 


iW 


HE was at home the next Monday, ex- 
plaining elaborately to herself that she 
stayed only to see if he would keep his 
promise; but, when his card was sent up, 
she refused to see him. He left; and, as 
he had threatened, he took a seat upon the 
doorstep where, in frock coat and silk hat, 
he waited for a while in patience. atin | 
he rang again, and sent up another card. 
She had watched him from the front win- 
dow, and, at this new sign wf persistence, 
she capitulated, and came down to the 
reception-room. Here she entertained him 
for an hour, during which he made no refer- 
ence to his passion until just as he was 
about to go. 

Then he said: 

“Oh, I’ve engaged passage on the 
K6nigin Maria for us. She sails on the 
eighteenth of March for Hamburg, at six 
p. M. We'll have the ceremony at noon— 
that will give us plenty of time, won’t it?” 

“Plenty,” she said freezingly. 
you'll sail alone.”’ 

‘*We’ll discuss that after we’re married,” 
he answered. 

She had to laugh, and gave it up, baffled. 
He came often, after that; and, in despair 
of putting him off, she permitted it, decid- 
ing to let things go till it came to a final 








“But | 


decision, when she would show him how | 
foolish it was to attempt to dictate to her. | 


She was tired of the continual a 
of the continual defense. 
she permit him to see her? Only, she had 
to admit, because he was far row f away the 
most interesting man she knew. If he had 
not this obsession, she would have been glad 
to accept him asa friend. However resent- 
ful she might feel at his attempted famili- 
arity, her spirits rose every time she saw 
him. Of his sincere admiration for her she 
was now assured. Every lock he gave her 
showed it. He began sending her gifts. At 
first she refused them and sent them back. 
Resistance seemed to be futile. They would 
be returned to her by the next post, and, 
after several had gone back and forth thus 
for days, she gave that up, too. She had 
- too far, now, to protest to her uncle. 

he had been forced, in self-defense, to 
acknowledge him, and, after he had been 
a to the house for a while, accident 
threw him into the presence of Mr. Follans- 
bee, to whom, of course, she was obliged to 
introduce him. 

Mr. Gurley’s quick wit and animated 
conversation had immediately won over 
Mr. Follansbee. Before she realized how 
far he had gone, the impossible young man 
was invi to dinner, and afterward, over 
their coffee and cigars, the two men had 
long confidential conversations. Gurley’s 
schemes seemed practical to the old man. 
He spoke in terms of cordial admiration of 
Gurley to Bernice, and predicted for him a 
brilliant future. 

A standing once established in the house, 
it was harder and harder for her to snub 
him, if, indeed, he had been a young man 
whom it was possible to snub. He yy 
wasn’t. He dismissed every one of her 
attacks with radiant good-nature, and 
turned it into a jest. 

January passed, and February. Then 
came March. Bernice, watching her calen- 
dar, began to grow fearful. What if, after 


ment, 





Why, then, did | 
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all, she would have to succumb to his invet- 
erate determination? She felt weaker and 
weaker in her opposition to him, but she 
had decided to save all her forces for the 
final scene. Certainly he could not, neo- 
lithic man though he was, actually marry 
her by capture. Even were her words of no 
avail against his jocose seriousness of pur- . 
pose, yet she could, in the last resort, sim- 
ply silently refuse to marry him. Ah, that 
would pay him well for his incredible 
effrontery! She smiled to think how, after 
all his tricks and schemes, she would, in 
the end, defeat him. In this mood she 
listened with amusement to his plans. 

He did not see her once without mention- 
ing theeighteenth of March. If it were only 
to ask her casually what she was going to 
wear, he never failed to name the date as 
a prearranged and inevitable time for their 
marriage. He kept it up as if it were a 
hypnotic suggestion. othing, however, 
was said before her uncle. She noted that 
fact with glee, for it enabled her to perfect 
her own scheme for vengeance. And so it 
did not come to the battle royal, after all, 
and they went on in a state of armed neu- 
trality. She was cooler, now. She had an 
impregnable castle to retreat to when the 
time came, and, in anticipation of her vic- 
tory, she enjoyed her minor encounters with 
himtotheutmost. Hisconstant iteration of 
the words ‘‘the eighteenth of March”’ only 
aroused in her a surreptitious delight. At 
times, she even grew sorry for him, to think 
how badly he would be fooled by her ap- 
parent consent. She had long conceded 
that he was propossessing, in spite of his 
atrocious conceit and self-confidence, but 
now she noticed that every one, without 
exception, liked him. Every one listened 
when he talked, every one’s eyes followed 
him, as hers did. He was an intellectual 
dynamo that always made things go when- 
ever he was present. He incited laughter, 
but he could as easily arouse serious inter- 
est. Above all, he was original. He made 
other men seem like dull dolls. 

For three days before the Day she neither 
saw nor heard anything from him. This 
surprised her. Then, the night of the seven- 
teenth, she received a note saying that he 
would call at eleven o’clock to-morrow to 
take her to the Little Church Around the 
Corner, and asking her to be ready, and to 
tell her uncle and Mrs. Fellmeth that they 
might accompany them. It kindled her 
fury anew. She worked herself up to a 
oe of indignation necessary to exhibit all 

er scorn and all her resentment. 

On the morning of the eighteenth she 
awoke with a feeling of restlessness that 

w to an unbearable nervous suspense. 
he could eat nothing for breakfast, and 
afterward, in her room, she walked up and 
down with a steadily rising impatience to 
have the thing over. He would come, and 
she would refuse to see him, no matter what 
he did—that was her plan. Nine o’clock 
passed, ten o’clock came. At first she de- 
cided not even to dress. But, at half-past 
ten, she pulled herself together and made 
an elaborate street toilet. She became so 
interested in this that she forgot her rage 
for a while. It seemed important to her 
that, more than ever before, she should 
appear at her best. The more charming 
her appearance the greater would be her 
revenge. She had one costume completed 
when, inspecting herself in the glass, she 
decided that another would be more ef- 
fective. She was putting on the last fin- 
ishing touches to this when, glancing at 
the clock, she noticed with astonishment 
that it was already half-past eleven. 
aon - — and seneet. on ae 
things that might possibly happen, it ha 
not occurred to ier that he would be late. 
It seemed, somehow, to rob her of part of 
her victory. It was, too, so unlike him. 
Some extraordinary unlooked-for behavior 
she knew he would show—but to be late— 
on the day he had set for their marriage! 
It was incredible, even for the impossible 
Mr. Gurley. Her clock must be wrong. 
No, her watch corroborated his tardiness. 

She went to the window and looked out. 
Then she went back, took up a book and 
tried to read. She could not keep her 
thoughts upon the words. She looked out 
of the window again, deciding to wait till 
three cars had passed, and then give it up. 
Three cars passed, and four and five, six, 
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seven, and no Mr. Gurley. By this time 
she had lost what was left of her calmness; 
she was bewildered, dazed. She had heard 
so much about the eighteenth of March— 
was it to pass, then, like the trolley, and 
bring nothing? She felt cheated out of her 
drama. She decided to wait an hour more, 
and then she would leave the house and go 
where he could not possibly find her. 
Waiting that hour was heartbreaking work 
for poor Bernice. Her mind worked in 
circles; she became hysterical. 

Then a sudden thought came to her that 
he might be ill—perhaps, he had suffered 
an accident—surely nothing else could keep 
him from coming. Or, perhaps, was it all a 
monstrous, practical joke, as she had first 
suspected? Perhaps, he had been merely 
using her to obtain an introduction to her 
uncle. Then she thought of the scrapbook 
she had seen in his room—it proved that 
he had had at least a long and lively interest 


in her. Then his outrageous assurance 
again blinded her rage. How he had tor- 
mented her, harassed her, like a picador 


teasing a bull! And howshe had submitted 
to it! How he had wound her about his 
finger! She looked at her ring, drew it off 
and threw it into her bureau drawer. Then 
a vision of his provoking smile, his arched 
eyebrows, his cleft chin, came to her, and 
she longed passionately to see him—it had 
been so long since she had heard his voice 
—three whole days! 

Something clicked in her brain; auto- 
matically, without plan or preparation, she 
ran to her closet, got her hat and coat, and 
ran downstairs, called a cab, and drove to 
Charles Street. 

She was let in by the negro girl, and 
shown, without announcement, into the 

at salon. Here James J. Gurley sat, in 

rock coat and hat, with pearl-gray gloves 

and patent-leather shoes, cap-a-pie. > his 
hand he held his watch. He was looking 
at its face when she entered. 

“‘Ah!” he said. ‘‘Twenty minutes past 
one. One hundred and forty minutes pre- 
cisely. I had counted on at least two hun- 
dred. Are you ready, dear?’ He slipped 
the watch into his pocket and came to her 
affectionately. 

‘‘Ready for—what?’”’ she said faintly. 
All her strength had gone at the sight of 
him; his eternal sureness, his inevitable 
confidence, rose at last to the climax. She 
reeled a little. 

‘*Ready to get married. It’s the eight- 
eenth of March, and we're a little late. 
We'll have to hurry if we’re to catch the 
steamer.” 

“I thought you—didn’t want to marry 
me—I — you had decided not to 

” she whispered. 

He took her in his arms boldly. ‘‘Non- 
sense!’’ he declared. ‘*Don’t you under- 
stand me yet? I only wanted to be sure 
of you! I didn’t want to slip up at the last 
moment, and so I waited for you to come to 
me. Can’t you trust me yet to manage 
things? ~~ dear, I’ve got you! It’s all 
over now. ou needn’t struggle any more, 
or fight any more; you needn’t beat your 
wings, for now you're going to rest and be 
happy, and I’m going to make everything 
wonderful for you forever! Just lay your 
head on my shoulder for a minute and shut 
your eyes, and I’ll jump you across the 
dark place! You’ll land on your feet, and 

ou’ll never need to worry any more. 
here!’”’ He kissed her gently. 

Her head rested, relaxed, upon his shoul- 
der, and her eyes were closed. After a min- 
ute she raised her lids wet with tears. 

**Oh,”’ she murmured, ‘‘it was horrid! I 
hate you, but I am glad it’s all over. I'll 
do what you want, if you’ll only be gentle. 
I’m so tired. It was awful!” 

“It isn’t the way they generally do it,” 
he confessed, ‘‘but it worked, didn’t it?” 

A flash of her old spirit sparkled and dis- 
appeared in a smile. ‘‘I guess you know 
best,”’ she said; ‘“‘but really, you know, 
you are impossible!” 

He took out his watch. ‘‘ We'll have to 
hu some,” he said. ‘‘I have a date at 





the Little Church Around the Corner for 
two o’clock. I’ve telephoned to your uncle 
and Mrs. Fellmeth. Now then, are you 
ready to go?” 

She laughed now. ‘‘Do you mean to say 
you're asking me?”’ she said. ‘If you ever 
do that again I’ll never, never forgive you!” 
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place to splash in. They furnish the scen- 
ery. You’d think from the way they lavish 
flowers around in some of those places with 
the crests on the notepaper—positively 
for the use of our guests only—that they 
spent a fortune for floral embellishment, if 
you didn’t know they sold them next day 
in the florist shops downstairs. And away 
up on the side streets, in the cottages — 
much more aristocratic to say cottage than 
boarding-house—they are splashing, just 
the same, only the splashes are ripples 
there. What’s the use of going to a show 
— unless you are part of the show? 

hose near-pearls look almost as well as 
real ones, anyhow; and who can tell, under 
the electric lights? 

And there is a chance to be wicked, too, 
along the Boardwalk, provided by the big 
hotels—only decorously wicked, you know, 
not really wicked; not at all. Every time 
you step off the Boardwalk you run smack 
into a rathskeller. Doesn’t that sound 
awful? Is, too. Rathskeller, you know; 
strange German word, meaning—oh, well, 
meaning rathskeller, if you insist. To 
found in New York and other places: 
music—singing—fine dresses—pretty 
women—handsome men--gayety—laugh- 
ter—rathskeller, you understand! 

They have them everywhere—all raths- 
kellers, but some in the open and some 
on the roofs—rathskellers just the same. 
Tables, with attentive waiters, lovely 
music sobbing softly through the perfumed 
air—all the latest popular songs of the 
day—buy the lady a bunch of sweet peas, 
mister; only two-seventy-five—rathskeller, 

ou know, and real wicked—nothing any- 
ody could take offense at, but wicked. 

And the greatest lyric tenor now in 
captivity steps to the edge of the stage. 
The fellow with the saxaphone lets go a 
long, saxaphony—especially the phony 
part—sigh, and the real enjoyment begins. 


That Soulful Tenor 


The greatest lyric tenor looks benignantly 
around. There is just a suspicion of ap- 
pean —nameeny who has been there 

efore. His poise is sc perfect and every- 
body is having such a good time. Let joy 
be unconfined. The saxaphone man emits 
another enormous sigh. The. fiddler — 
pardon—violinist--lets go, and before we 
know it we are in the midst of a mad revel 
of harmony, happiness and mirth. 

“Yours is not the only heart that’s 
ach-KING,” he sings. Ah, too true! 
You’ve got no copyright on_ heartache. 
Remember that. There are others. 

“Yours are not the only tears that 
fa-fa-fahl-l-l.”” Perhaps that will hold you 
for a time. 


Yours is not the only heart that’s break- 
KING 


Slowly, if we could but read them all. 


Think that over for a few minutes. 
There are other hearts around there that 
are sundered, if anybody should ask you. 
Kind of proud and haughty about your 
own breaking heart, and here is a chap who 
tells you you are not the only crushed- 
cardiacal pebble on the beach. Ain’t it fun? 


In the evening, when the music’s play- 
Yours are not the only tears that 
START; 


Yours is not the only lonely fireside, 
Yours is not the only a-a-ach-ING 
AR-T-T. 


There’s joy for you. Fine sentiment, too. 
And everybody sits around and cries into 
the glasses, and the waiters bring on dabs 
of cheese paste that tastes like a combina- 
— of ag gone — — overdue fish, 
and it is all so happy, happy, happy! 
Wicked, too. Think of itt y is io. 
home next winter—why, when we were 
down at Atlantic City we actually went into 
a rathskeller! Wasn’t that awful? And 
a fellow sang a song about aching hearts 
that was just too sorrowful for anything. 

Who was that man who said we Amer- 
icans take our pleasures sadly? 

The orchestras keep on playing, and you 
go along from one rathskeller to another 
— it’s a regular spree by this time—how 
shocked they would be if they only knew 
back home—and in one place they take 

or, long-suffering Il Trovatore and lam 

er about the stage until there are squeals 
for mercy. Then you can always hear 
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Rigoletto, and somebody im the rear of the 
room gets up and asks the professor to 
play La Paloma, and the man sings Love 

e and the World is Mine, and txuere is 
another fine, teary one about Though seas 
may roll, ourlives between; she will be true, 
my own love queen—all about a chap who 
lost his girl and broke into song about it; 
and pretty soon it’s half-past twelve — 
horrors! —and time to go to the hotel—good- 
ness, what would the folks back home say? 

Then there’s the bathing, three thousand 
miles of ocean right in front of the Board- 
walk, and the time to go in is about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. Of course, there 
are people who go in earlier, or later, or 
when they feel like it; but the real time is 
about eleven o’clock. That’s when every- 
body who is anybody goes in. And the time 
to go out is about twelve, so there will be a 
chance to get into the dining-room before 
everything’s all gone, you know. 

One morning, when the ocean .was so 
crowded that a fat man couldn’t get in 
unless two thin men came out, this getting- 
home-to-dinner proposition landed on a 
brilliant young genius, and he thought up a 
scheme to make a lot of money; thought it 
up right there on the sand without what 
you might call any effort at all. 

‘‘Now, here,” he said, ‘is the exact, 
psychological spot where I put myself in 
the millionaire class. Asis very well under- 
stood, the crying need of every bathing- 
beach in the country is to know when it is 
time to go out. Every bather leaves his 
watch in the bath-houses. He can’t take 
it into the water with him, and often he 
knows nobody on the sand who can tell 
the time. I intend to put up along every 
beach, at convenient intervals, an apparatus 
that contains a time stamp. Then, when 
anybody wants to know the time he will go 
to the apparatus, drop in a nickel and get a 
slip of paper with the exact time stamped 
on it. reatest scheme in the world. 
Watches all in the bath-houses. Correct 
time for a nickel.” 

“Tt certainly is at,’ said a person to 
whom he unfolded the idea. ‘‘I can see 
only one objection.” 

‘*What’s that? What possible objection 
can there be? People are crazy to know 
the time, so they can get out for dinner or 
not ~ | in too long and catch cold, and 
they all leave their watches in the bath- 
houses.” 

‘*Sure,’’/said this crass n, ‘‘and they 
leave their nickels in the bath-houses, too.” 

Still, weall cannotinvent telephones, and, 
when you come to think it over, most of the 
people who go in the water know better 
than to stay in ae longer than it is the 
thing to stay in. Nobody does anything in 
Atlantic City unless it is the thing to do— 
that is, nobody who goes there to splash. 
Some persons go there to have fun, and 
they do what they want to do, not caring 
whether it is the thing or not. Oddly 
enough, all the rest of the people are so 
busily engaged in doing the thing that they 
do not notice these eccentric visitors, and 
it is possible to have all kinds of a good time 
in just that way, although it would be hard 
to convince the splashers of it. 

Rolling-chairs formerly were an incident 
of the Dechedk. but now they are a 
feature. It makes Pee: very superior to 
produce a dollar and allow a boy to push 
you along the walk. You can ban ack 
and gaze on the mere pedestrians in the 
same way you can look at the people on the 
sidewalk when you are driving past in a 
victoria. And, if you are real blasé, you 
can gaze moodily ahead as if the whole 
thing bored you and you wished the others 
on the walk would get off and leave you in 
peace. This is very effective and is prac- 
ticed by some of our most prominent 
Atlantic Citiers. 

The chairs were formerly all single chairs. 
It was the proper arrangement in those 
days to hire a chair and wheel the lady u 
and down, conversing animatedly vith 
her through the handles. Of course, if it 
was hard work, then the conversation end 
of it could be eliminated. Lately, the 
single chairs have given way to double 
ones, that will hold two persons of almost 
any reasonable width, or three narrower 
ones. Some of the —_ who live at the 
double-jointed hotels have private chairs 
and some rent them by the month. This is 
considered affectation, except in some ex- 
treme Pittsburg cases. Chairs can be 
obtained anywhere, and what’s the use of 


making a vulgar display of wealth? It is 
hoped and expec that there will be 
further developments in the chair line. 
One idea that is being quietly discussed by 
several of our leading Atlantic City million- 
aires—visitors, of course—is to construct a 
chair with a neat seat behind for a tiger. 
The first one that comes out will un- 
doubtedly get a paragraph in the news- 


rs. 

Pe Phe real season at Atlantic City is from 
July 1 to September 15, but many of the 
big hotels keep open all the year around, 
and there is a supplemental season at 
Easter that is much more fashionable than 
the summer months. There were years 
and years when nobody went there at 
Easter, but recently some of our best people 
have discovered there can be a holiday at 
Easter quite legitimately, and have seized 
on Atlantic City as the place to spend that 
time. The Easter parade on the Board- 
walk is worth seeing, provided it can be 
seen. This year it snowed and rained all 
day, which was a most frightful calamity, 
for an Easter bonnet and an Easter gown 
in a snowstorm are the saddest things on 
earth, next to the person who paid for 
them, who is sadimus, and the person who 
was to wear them, who is sadissima. 


It’s All There 


Atlantic City is the Universal Provider 
of all the seashore resorts. There are 
places along the coast where you can get 
one thing, and places where you can get 
another—all superior, no doubt—but at 
Atlantic City you can get everything. If 
you do not want what you see, pass along 
a few feet and you will see what you want. 
Probably, somebody knows how many 
hotels it has—a man said eight hundred 
— but it looks as if there were eight thou- 
sand. And when the season is at its glory 
all these hotels are full, and night after 
night excursionists have tramped the 
Boardwalk or slept on the sand. The tide 
of people that ebbs and flows along that 
seven miles of broad parade, all prosperous, 
all enjoying themselves, offers endless 
opportunities for the student of human 
nature; but, if you are a student of human 
nature, do not forget that, while you are 
studying others, others are probably study- 
ing you. That’s a good excuse for going 
—the study of human nature. You will for- 
get all about it when you get there, but it 
will sound well at home. The best thing to 
do is to take as much money as you can get, 
and then get a little more, and go; but, 
much or little, you can have fun. 

The city is well governed. The Board- 
walk is jealously guarded and kept scru- 
pulously clean. Searything is decent and 
orderly. The beaches are patrolled during 
the bathing-hours. Doctor Beckwith has 
seventy-five coastguards on constant watch 
for foolish ones or unfortunate ones who 
are in danger in the water. The only 
regulation is that every visitor shall behave, 
and there is no ostentatious enforcement of 
any ordinances. Barkers do not bother in 
front of the shows. Hackmen are com- 
pelled to whisper. 

Atlantic City is garish, and loud, and all 
that. Then, coming back tothe Boardwalk, 
why not? Half a million people go down 
there every year and have a good time. 
Atlantic City is not supercilious or cen- 
sorious about the tastes of these people. 
Atlantic City is there to give them what 
they want. Its democracy is absolute. 
Everybody is welcome. The place is cater- 
ing to the universe, and the universe is a 
reasonably democratic institution itself. 

Most of us are common folks, dear 
brethren—hopelessly commonplace—which 
is deeply to be regretted, but crushingly 
true. Most of us like to be entertained, and 
entertainment is the business of Atlantic 
City. The people there have made a science 
of it. Nobody is forced to go there. The 
Metropolis of Pleasure may be garish and 
loud, but it is mighty good fun. Mercy! 
Isn’t that ordinary? 

Everything for everybody. Why, onl 
a few days ago the people on the Boardwal 
saw Mr. John Johnson, the negro pugilist, 
sizzling through them, ‘wearing a green 
sweater, red suspenders and a blue cap and 
white trousers, and carrying a heavy cane, 
while a one-armed trainer ran beside him. 
Never saw anything like that in Ottumwa, 
or Steubenville, or Altoona, did you? 

What? 
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An Unrivalled Delicacy in 
Chocolate 
For 30 cents we 
ra aes son 
home 


“*BUDS” are so 
good, so pure in in- 
gredients, so deli- 
cious in flavor that 
your own taste in 
chocolate will be cultiva- 
ted by eating them. They 


are the highest quality of 
cocoa, vanilla and sugar 
—made by a process 
that distinguishes them from all other chocolate, and they 
possess that smooth, melting quality which is so desirable. 

If you cannot get WILBUR’S ‘‘ BUDS” of your dealer, 
send us 30 cents in s'.mps or coin and the name of your dealer, 
and we will send you ove box postpaid. Large . b 








H. 0. Wilbur & Sonz, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Culinary Success 


Is a matter of good seasoning. 
More than one Famous Chef earned 
his reputation by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 





You’ re proud to smoke 

and to offer to critical friends — 

stogies with whose complete perfec- 

tion neither you nor they can find fault—are 


DRAKNEL WHEELING STOGIES 
A genuine old Wheeling product. 

Every one is handmade of purest selected leaf tobacco, 
strictly long-filler and without scrap. Made in a5-inch pan- 
atela shape; they are better than cigars; the delicious nat- 
ural flavor of the tobacco is not spoiled by artificial bouquet. 
Mailed in sweet-smelling cedar boxes on receipt of check 
or m. o. for price, $3.50 per 100; $1.75 per 50, charges 
prepaid in the United States, and your money back if you 

do not like them. Posting Department 
EARLE A. LENKARD, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Send for booklet about my stogies — interesting 

and instructive. 





GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY $60 
SELLS for SIXTY 


GILSON 


GASOLENE 


ENGINE 
For Pumping, Cream 
Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
chines, etc. FREE TRIAL. 
Ask for catalog—all sizes. 


GILSON MFG. CO.,176 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 
a CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
ORIEN CRUISE. February 6, ’o8, 70 
days, by specially chartered S.S. 

“Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 8 TOURS ROUND THE WORLD, 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 

























a —- Folding Canvas Boat Co., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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Books for Summer 
Reading ave them: 
WITHOUT COST 


To any person who will send 
us ITWO yearly subscriptions 
for THE SATURDAY [EVENING 
Post at $1.50 each we will send 
one of these $1.50 books, ship- 
ping expenses prepaid: 





The House of Mirth, 


by EDITH WHARTON. 


The Conquest of Canaan, 


by BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


Nedra, by GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 


The House of a Thousand Candles, 


by MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


The Clansman, by THOMAS DIXON, JUNIOR. 
The Gambler, 


by KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


Almost everybody knows these books by reputa- 
tion. They are the best selling fiction. 
Each is bound in cloth and beautifully illustrated. 


For $3.00 


for yourself for another 


among 


The publishcr’s price of each is $1.50. 
you can have THE Post 
year, the subscription to commence when your 
present term expires, enter a year’s subscription to 


some friend, and have the book for yourself. 


There are Two Stipulations 


At least one of the two subscriptions must be a 
new The must be 
when the order is sent. 


subscriber. book requested 


For every two subscriptions, accompanied 
by $3.00, sent in accordance with the above 
stipulations, one book may be selected 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
425 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Boy’s 
Vacation 
Money 


A N y BOY W ith sj are time 


this Summer 
can turn it into money by sel¥ng 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
on Fridays and Saturdays. He 
can build up a regular trade in a 
short time. No money is required 
to begin—we will supply ten 
copies without any charge the first 
week. These he can sell for 50c, 
which will give him capital to order 
the following week’s supply at 
wholesale prices. It is easy to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


because it has the best writers in the 

world contributing to its columns, and 

because everybody knows it. You can 

be just as successful as thousands of 
other boys have been. 


$250 00 


In Extra Prizes 


will be distributed among boys who 
do good work next month. A part 
reserved for those who start next week. 





Send for booklet showing photographs and describing 
method f some of our most s essful boy agents 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NINE 
SAN ANG 


ECONOMY 
is Only one of its 


matchless features 


You can get many more shaves from Williams’ Shaving Stick 
than from other kinds. Williams’ Shaving Stick does not get 
soft and mushy nor wear away like other Shaving Sticks. 


One user of Williams’ Shaving Stick writes—“I have gotten 
152 shaves from a single Shaving Stick, in no way stinting or 
making any effort to extend its life for a record. Figured out 
on this basis, each shave cost me less than two mills.”’ 


Our new, handsome, heavily nickeled, hinged cover box is 
an added attraction to Williams’ Shaving Stick. The top 
can be opened and closed with one hand and cannot 

go astray. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick can also be had in the 
leatherette-covered metal box, as formerly. 

Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold everywhere. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick or 


a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap (trial size) 
enough for fifty shaves. 








